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Peripheral  Canal  Explained 


by  Randy  Perrin 

The  Los  Angeles  area  is  thirsty.  It  has  the 
largest  concentration  of  population  in  California 
and  it's  nearly  surrounded  by  desert. 

Two  tap  roots  reach  out  from  Los  Angeles. 
One  picks  up  the  Colorado  River  at  the  Arizona 
border.  The  other  swings  east,  then  north  over 
the  Tehachapi  Mountains  and  along  Interstate 
Five.  It  ends  a  little  northwest  of  Tracy,  only  43 
miles  south  of  the  small  town  of  Hood  on  the 
Sacramento  River.  It's  called  the  California 
Aqueduct. 

Imagine  a  canal. 

The  Sacramento  River  carries  19  million 
acre-feet  of  water  each  year  through  the  Delta 
and  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  crests  during  the 
winter.  Rain-swollen  creeks  feed  into  tributaries, 
and  eventually  that  rush  of  water  becomes  the 
Sacramento  River. 

All  through  the  summer  the  smaller  volume 
of  water  flowing  in  the  Sacramento  has  allowed 
silt  to  build  up  in  the  Delta.  Effluent  dumped  in 
the  river  hasn't  washed  clean,  and  salt  water 
from  the  Bay  has  crept  further  and  further 


Next  GPA  Meeting 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Glen  Park  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  on  Monday,  August  20,  at 
7:30  p.m.  The  program  will  explore  pros  and 
cons  of  three  ballot  initiatives-Affordable 
Housing,  Highrise  Control,  and  Sewer  Tax 
Repeal.  See  "GPA  News''  for  details. 

The  GPA  meets  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Glen  Park  Recreation  Center,  Elk  St. 
near  Chenery.  (Take  the  footpath  that  runs 
along  the   tennis  courts.)  EVERYONE 
WELCOME! 


into  the  river,  making  the  water  less  suitable  for 
drinking  and  irrigation.  The  river  needs  to  be 
purged,  and  the  winter  flow  of  water  will  purge 
it.  Stronger  currents  will  break  silt  deposits  loose 
and  keep  them  in  suspension  until  they  are  car- 
ried out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Delta  and  out  of 
the  Bay. 

At  the  same  time  the  flow  carries  the  sea- 
sonal build-up  out  of  the  Delta,  it  also  stirs  up 
the  Bay  and  causes  a  turnover  of  the  water  there. 
The  process  is  called  flushing  and  is  crucial  to 
the  Bay. 

While  silt  has  been  building  up  in  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  effluents  dumped  into  the  Bay  by 
surrounding  cities  have  become  concentrated. 
Some  cleaning  results  from  tidal  action,  but  not 
nearly  enough.  Without  the  winter  flow,  the 
ecology  of  the  Bay  would  be  seriously  affected. 

Imagine  a  canal  400  feet  wide  and  30  feet 

deep. 

Theodore  Wellman,  chairman  of  the  Marin 
Conservation  League,  has  made  himself  an  expert 
on  the  Delta  and  on  the  history  of  State  Water  . 
Project.  He  says  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta  used  to  carry  35  to  40  million  acre-feet  of 
water  a  year.  Now  the  San  Joaquin  River  is 
diverted  into  the  California  Aqueduct  near 
Tracy ,-the  Sacramento  River  is  being  tapped  at 
Shasta  Lake,  and  the  Feather  River  has  been 
dammed  at  Oroville. 

The  canal  is  43  miles  long,  connecting  the 
Sacramento  River  at  Hood  with  the  California 
Aqueduct.  It's  capable  of  diverting  12  million 
acre-feet  of  water  a  year-two-thirds  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  rivet 

Wellman  described  the  probable  effects  of 
any  large  diversion  of  water  from  the  Delta: 

*  Rivers,  lakes  and  some  agricultural  land 
will  become  desert. 

—continued  on  back  page 


Burglary  Suspect 
Arrested 


A  Glen  Park  resident  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  suspicion  of  burglary  on  Thursday, 
July  12.  Police  responded  to  a  call  from  Peter 
Watkins  and  apprehended  Edwin  Valencia,  age 
18.  Valencia  has  been  charged  with  burglary, 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  possession  of 
burglary  tools.  The  last  charge  is  still  under  in- 
vestigation; if  it  sticks,  Valencia  will  face  three 
felony  indictments. 

According  to  the  police  report  of  the  in- 
cident, Watkins,  who  lives  at  283  Bemis  Street, 
called  police  when  he  saw  a  man  wearing  gloves 
inside  550  Laidley  Street  which  is  visible  from 
his  rear  window. 

When  a  police  officer  arrived,  Valencia  ran 
from  the  house  and  through  the  backyards  of 
several  homes  on  Castro  Street.  Additional  police 
units  arrived  and  chased  Valencia  into  his  home 
at  3025  Castro  Street.  Valencia  apparently  made 
his  way  out  of  the  house,  but  was  apprehended, 
coincidentally,  in  Watkins'  backyard. 

Police  recovered  a  tape  deck,  two  speakers, 
and  two  sets  of  cuff  links  from  the  suspect's 
home. 

Michael  Bradshaw,  who  has  lived  at  550 
Laidley  Street  since  May,  said  that  he  didn't 
think  Glen  Park  was  "that  kind  of  neighbor- 
hood." He  added,  "I'm  going  to  buy  house 
insurance." 

No  connection  has  been  made  between 
this  incident  and  the  rash  of  burglaries  in  the 
Castro/Sussex  Street  area. 

Watkins  praised  the  police  for  their  quick 
response.  • 


Letters 

The  Greening  of  Glen  Park 

Glen  Park  Perspective: 

Your  recent  tree  planting  project  on  Sussex 
Street  has  provided  what  I  hope  will  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  in  a  comprehensive  beautification 
program  for  Glen  Park.  The  recent  drought 
caused  a  severe  shortage  of  plantable  trees,  and 
we  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  appre- 
ciate the  patience  you  displayed  in  the  mean- 
while. Since  we  are  now  able  to  use  our  own 
Departmental  resources  to  assist  neighborhood 
groups,  I  believe  the  remainder  of  the  plantings 
will  proceed  smoothly. 

Congratulations  on  what  you  have  done, 
and  be  assured  we  will  provide  all  the  help  we 
can  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 
Tom  Lane 
Street  Planting  Supervisor 
Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning 
and  Planting 

Gar-Barge  Has  Leaks 

Editor. 

Re  your  July  lead  article  ("Recycling-A 
Setback?"),  I  didn't  say  that  "the  scavengers 
are  trying  to  buy  us  off  and  shut  us  up."  My 
words  were  to  the  effect  that  some  would  see  it 
as  an  attempt  to  buy  us  off  and  shut  us  up,  but 
that  I  don't  believe  this  to  actually  be  the  case. 
Leonard  Stefanelli  of  Sunset  Scavenger  Co.  has 
assured  us  that  this  is  expressly  not  his  intent 
and  that  Sunset  wants  to  help  us  make  recycling 
succeed  in  San  Francisco. 


The  reason  we're  drawing  up  a  "shopping 
list  of  needs"  in  the  hope  for  assistance  from 
Envirocal  (the  parent  corporation  of  Sunset  and 
Golden  Gate  Refuse  Co.)  is  that  every  ton  of 
material  a  recycling  center  diverts  from  the 
Transfer  Station  across  from  Candlestick  Park 
saves  garbage  ratepayers  $15.  The  current  cost 
of  collecting  and  disposing  of  the  "wretched 
refuse  of  our  teeming  shores"  is  $50  a  ton.  Since 
recycling  centers  now  handle  200  tons  each 
month,  they  save  ratepayers  $3,000  a  month. 

Actually  I  think  we  are  quite  lucky  to  have 
Envirocal  handling  our  trash.  It  would  cost  more 
and  be  less  efficient  if  it  were  done  by  the  City. 

If  there  are  villians  in  the  garbage  game, 
they  are  the  past  City  governments  and  the  citi- 
zen mentality,  both  past  and  present.  Prior  to 
Roger  Boas,  Al  Perini,  and  Leo  Jed,  the  City 
washed  its  hands  of  responsibility  for  solid 
waste  management  and  told  the  scavengers  to  be 
in  charge  of  planning  what  to  do  after  the  land- 
fill in  Mountain  View  is  full.  Understandably,  the 
scavengers  came  up  with  a  "simple  solution": 
burn  it  up. 

Now,  five  years  downstream  and  approach- 
ing refuse  rapids,  just  before  the  Big  Firefall, 
City  government  is  seeing  that  the  Gar-Barge  it  is 
buying  for  $130  million  may  have  some  bad 
leaks.  Instead  of  riding  these  rapids  into  the  fire- 
falls,  we  urge  beaver-like  work  to  control  the 
stream,  rechannel  it  into  useful  directions,  and 
reduce  the  volume  coming  into  it  via  systems 
that  keep  material  in  the  path  of  productivity 
and  out  of  the  Old  Wastestream.  Examples: 

*  A  beverage  container  deposit  law  will  cut 
the  residential  part  of  the  stream  by  seven  per- 
cent. Senators  Marks  and  Foran  remain  undecided 
on  how  to  vote  while  the  trashcans  spill  litter 
around  us  with  these  wasted  resources. 

*  Safeway  is  buying  your  brown  bags  back. 
This  helps  a  lot. 


*  Many  stores  sell  produce  cheaper  if  you 
bring  your  own  sacks  and  select  from  their  bulk 

boxes. 

*  Richmond  Environmental  Action  ships 
700  cases  of  bottles  to  wineries  to  be  reused 
each  month. 

We  should  all  be  like  beavers,  think  of  Twig 
Power,  and  watch  out  for  "firefalls." 

REAgards, 
John  ("Bucky")  Barry,  Gh.D 
(Doctor  of  Gharbology) 

John  Barry  is  director  of  Richmond  Environ- 
mental A  ction.  We  apologize  if  we  misrepresen  ted 
some  of  his  remarks  on  the  Sunset  I  Golden  Gate 
incinerator  plan. 

-Ed. 


Thanks 

Dear  Perspective, 

The  Staff  at  Glen  Park  Recreation  Center 
wishes  to  thank  you  for  your  support  in  our 
recent  fund  raising  event  on  June  8,  1979.  Due 
to  your  support  we  will  be  able  to  offer  a  well 
rounded  program  for  the  children  in  our  com- 
munity this  summer. 

We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  use  our 
facilities  and  that  we  can  offer  a  recreation 
program  that  will  meet  your  needs. 

Sincerely, 

Glen  Park  Recreation  Center  Staff 
Jimmie  Shepard 
Ron  Moberg 
Jadine  Low 
Bart  Borg 
Tyrone  Scott 


Bernal  Recycling 
Grand  Opening 


The  Bernal  Recycling  Center  will  hold  its 
official  grand  opening  celebration  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  18.,  from  1  1  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Although 
the  center  has  been  open  since  May  26,  open- 
ing festivities  were  postponed  to  coincide  with 
the  36th  Annual  Celebration  at  Farmers'  Market, 
which  adjoins  the  recycling  operation  on  Ale- 
many  Boulevard.  The  festivities  will  include 
music,  giant  puppets,  garlic  wreath  ceremonies, 
supervisors,  and  other  dignitaries. 

The  Bernal  Recycling  Center  is  open  every 
Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  The  center  ac- 
cepts newspapers  (stacked,  not  tied);  glass 
bottles  and  jars;  tin  cans  (flattened);  and  alu- 
minum cans,  foil,  pie  plates,  and  TV  dinner 
trays. 

The  center  makes  no  profit.  All  proceeds 
are  distributed  to  community  and  environmental 
projects.  Volunteers  are  needed.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  282-5839  weekdays,  2  to  5  p.m. 


The  Glen  Park  Perspective  is  a  neighborhood  newspaper 
published  monthly  by  the  Glen  Park  Association,  P.O.  Rox 
3  1  337,  San  Francisco,  California  94131.  Copyright  1979  by 
the  Glen  Park  Perspective.  All  rights  reserved.  No  part  of  this 
publication  may  be  reproduced  by  any  means  without  the 
permission  of  the  publisher.  By-lined  articles  express  the 
opinion  of  the  author  and  not  necessarily  that  of  the 
Perspective. 

The  Perspective  is  delivered  free  to  2500  households 
in  Glen  Park,  and  5000  more  copies  are  distributed  through 
local  businesses.  Subscriptions  are  $3  per  year.  Ad  rates 
available  upon  request  and  inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
Jim  Gravanis  at  585-5304. 

The  Perspective  welcomes  contributions-stories, 
poems,  photos,  news,  letters,  gossip,  humor,  and  cash. 

All  manuscripts  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate, 
typed  and  double-spaced,  and  must  include  name,  address, 
and  phone  number.  The  Perspective  reserves  the  right  to  edit 
or  reject  any  material,  but  will  try  as  space  permits  to  print 
all  items  of  neighborhood  interest. 

The  all-volunteer  staff  includes  Peter  Bellak,  Ray 
Cuihitlg,  Laura  Godere/.  Alan  Goldfarb.  Jim  Gravanis.  Ruth 
Gravanis.  I  rank  Gualco,  Michael  Hitchcock,  Heather  Johnston, 
Judy  Kafka.  Beth  Miller.  Stephanie  Mines,  Elaine  Patterson, 
Randy  Perrm,  Pam  Ray.  Ron  Shaw,  and  Don  Walker 

Help  is  always  appreciated.  Call  Laura  at  585-7436. 


Moses  In  Glen  Park 

Welcome  to  Moses  Brackmeyer-Cushing, 
born  Sunday,  July  29,  9  lbs.,  21  in.,  to  Melissa 
and  Ray  of  Castro  Street. 


California  Movie 

WELCOME  to  Chenery  Street.  Bob, 
Rochelle,  Matthew,  Sam  and  Laverne  Miller 
from  Pennsylvania.  And  now  the  California 
movie  .  .  . 


Goodbye 


To  Paul  and  Sally  Pusheck,  proprietors  of 
"It's  About  Time,"  who  are  moving  to  the 
midwest. 

To  Gerry  and  Madelaine  Weiner  who  are 
on  their  way  to  L.A. 


Perspective  Editorial 
Workshop 


Newswriting,  like  larceny,  claims  a  place  in 
every  human  heart,  and  the  Perspective  encour- 
ages news  and  editorial  contributions  from  any- 
one who.  wants  to  give  the  journalistic  impulse 
free  rein. 

Since  we  ask  "only"  that  contributions  be 
well-researched  and  coherently  written,  we're 
offering  a  two-session  workshop  this  month  in 
reporting  and  copy-editing  for  aspiring  neighbor- 
hood journalists.  The  classes  will  be  given  on 
two  Saturdays,  Aug.  18  and  25,  from  1 1  a.m.  to 
noon  in  our  office  at  676  Chenery. 

You'll  be  introduced  to  the  Associated 
Press  Manual  of  Style  and  the  Perspective's  own 
style  sheet  usage  directives.  You'll  learn  about 
active  voice,  split  infinitives,  direct  and  indirect 
quotations,  dangling  participles,  and  verbs  with 
punch. 

You'll  discover  such  arcane  editorial 
secrets  as  those  weird  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
T  before  'B,'  except  after  'C  And  you'll  learn 
by  doing.  The  Perspective  will  air  its  dirty  laun- 
dry in  the  form  of  unedited  stories  from  past 
issues,  and  well  provide  additional  textbook 
copy-editing  exercises  and  plenty  of  the  editor's 
daemon— coffee. 

If  you  think  you'd  like  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  in  Glen  Park,  we  welcome  you  to 
attend  one  or  both  of  these  workshops.  They'll 
give  you  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  the  me- 
chanics of  newswriting  and  a  chance  to  work 
with  Perspective  staffers  who'd  like  to  count 
you  among  their  number. 

If  you  plan  to  attend  or  want  further  infor- 
mation, please  call  Don  Walker  at  661-5325. 


DEADLINES 


The  next  issue  of  the  Perspective  will  appear  on 
September  1 1 .  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  articles  is 
August  16;  for  news  items,  August  23;  and  for 
Calendar  and  Classifieds,  August  3 1 . 
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November  Election 


3  Candidates  -  See  How  They  Run 


by  Randy  Perrin 

"A  supervisor  has  to  aggressively  represent 
his  district's  residents. "-Peter  Smith 

"He  should  owe  all  to  his  neighborhoods 
and  try  to  represent  them  as  best  he  can. "-Neil 
Seippel 

"That's  the  supervisor's  role:  to  sit  down 
with  representatives  of  the  city  to  figure  how  to 
govern  the  city. "-Nancy  Walker 

What  is  the  supervisor's  role  and  has  it 
changed  because  of  district  elections?  It's  as  im- 
portant a  question  to  ask  as  it  is  difficult  to 
answer.  Supervisor  John  Molinari,  speaking  at  a 
Charter  Commission  meeting,  said  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  too  early  to  tell. 

The  effect  of  district  elections  on  the 
Board  has  been  mixed.  With  some  supervisors 
everything  is  "business  as  usual."  Others  have 
maintained  close  communications  with  their 
districts  and  have  promoted  legislation  to  meet 
district  needs. 

The  district  election  itself  doesn't  guarantee 
accountability-that  choice  resides  with  the 
supervisor. 

In  order  to  help  Perspective  readers  cast  the 
important  vote,  we're  presenting  a  look  at  the 
candidates.  This  month,  we  profile  Peter  Smith, 
Neil  Seippel  and  Nancy  Walker.  Next  month  we'll 
look  at  a  latecomer,  Earl  Gilman,  and  at  incum- 
bent Lee  Dolson. 


Peter  Smith -one  floor  above  the  comer  of  Precita  and 
Mission  Sts.  A  neighborhood  lawyer. 


Peter  Smith: 

Will  He  Expose 
The  Incumbent? 


"I  am  to  a  large  extent  a  neighborhood 
lawyer." 

Peter  Smith's  law  office  on  Precita  Avenue 
in  Bernal  Heights  has  no  windows,  but  skylights 
provide  light  and  air.  A  poster  of  Yosemite  hangs 
on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  door.  Under  it  a 
console  stereo  plays  soft  classical  music.  Behind 
the  desk,  framed  degrees  and  certificates  adorn 
the  wall. 

Smith  is  a  short,  robust  man.  His  build  con- 
veys an  impression  of  physical  strength,  and  his 
manner  one  of  intelligent  thoughtfulness.  He 
wears  a  conservative  three-piece  suit  and  speaks, 
usually,  but  not  always,  in  the  measured  phrases 
of  his  profession.  He  has  little  respect  for  the 
incumbent  supervisor,  Lee  Dolson. 

"I  live  in  this  district.  I  don't  like  to  see 
someone  like  Dolson  representing  me.  He  doesn't 
represent  the  mainstream  of  thought  in  this 
district." 

Smith  refers  in  part  to  the  population  sta- 
tistics showing  a  breakdown  of  24%  Chicano, 
24%  Black,  8%  Filipino,  and  2%  Asian.  The  re- 
maining42%  include  a  large  number  of  the  white 
working  class,  professionals,  and  progressives. 

—continued  on  page  4 


4  S 


Neil  Seippel  sorting  out  a  payroll  problem  at  the  SF  Arts 
Commission. 

Neil  Seippel: 
He'll  Bring 
Back  the  '60s 


Neil  Seippel  came  to  San  Francisco  via  Los 
Angeles-Hollywood,  but  he  was  born  in  Saint 
Joe,  Missouri,  where  Jessie  James  died,  where  the 
Pony  Express  was  headquartered,  and  where  all 
the  wagon  trains  began  to  move  West. 

Seippel  is  tall  with  rounded  features  and  an 
easy-going  manner.  He's  lived  in  San  Francisco 
14  years  and  has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
lot  of  city  government.  He  lives  in  Holly  Court 
Apartments,  a  city-controlled  housing  project, 
and  is  President  of  the  Holly  Courts  Tenants 
Association. 

As  President  he  has  had  to  deal  with  the 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  an  agency 
that  still  hasn't  recovered  from  a  scandal  about  a 
year  ago  involving,  among  other  things,  misuse 
of  funds. 

The  Tenants  Association  is  quiet  these 
days,  but  a  short  time  ago  things  were  jumping. 

"For  a  while  we  had  a  good  issue— moderni- 
zation. Now  everything  (that  was  built)  is  falling 
apart.  We've  got  a  suit  with  a  Los  Angeles  firm." 

Seippel's  current  position  as  a  payroll  clerk 
for  the  Arts  Commission  is  a  federally-funded 
state-administered  CETA  job. 

"My  contract  runs  out  in  January -about 
when  the  new  supervisors  take  office." 

The  perspective  that  Seippel  has  gained  as  a 
tenant  in  a  housing  project,  as  a  CETA  worker, 
and  as  president  of  a  tenants  association  is  an 
important  part  of  what  he  hopes  to  bring  to  the 
office  of  District  Supervisor. 

Part  of  Seippel's  past  was  spent  in  anti-war 
efforts  and  on  presidential  campaigns.  He  worked 
for  McGovern,  McCarthy,  and  Kennedy. 

"I've  always  worked  for  more  or  less 
Democrats." 

Seippel  has  a  BA  in  film,  AA  degrees  in 
journalism  and  broadcasting,  and  has  taken 
courses  in  public  relations. 

He's  disillusioned  with  what  he  sees  hap- 
pening in  the  City. 

"People  are  too  busy  feeling  their  pocket- 
books.  I  would  like  to  see  more  people  get 
involved.  We  need  some  of  the  sixties  brought 
back." 

If  Seippel  were  elected  he  would  work  on 
legislation  concerning  rent,  inflation,  ecology, 
jobs,  public  housing,  and  cutting  some  of  the 
cream  off  the  top. 

Supervisor  Dolson  is  also  a  concern. 

"(I'd  like)  to  get  Dolson  out  and  bring 
more  humanistic  qualities  to  the  city  .  .  .  and 
...  I  think  I'm  more  representative  of  the  popu- 
lace than  he  is. 

"One  reason  I  went  after  Dolson  was  his 
backing  of  Dan  White;  that's  why  I  want  to  get 
him  out  .  .  .  It's  a  bad  image  to  see  Dan  White, 
an  ex-supervisor,  get  7-1/2  years. 

"If  I'm  not  a  supervisor  myself,  I  do  want 
to  see  someone  in  there  who  can  do  a  much 
better  job  than  Dolson  can." 


Seippel's  campaign,  which  is  still  in  the 
planning  stages,  will  center  around  grass-roots 
organization.  Seippel's  wife  of  1 1  years,  Filipina. 
may  have  some  influence  in  the  Filipino  com- 
munity. Other  than  that  it  will  be  mostly  a 
matter  of  getting  to  know  the  people  in  the 
district. 

Seippel  explained  how  he  would  make  him- 
self more  accountable  than  Dolson  is. 

"I'll  listen  to  the  people  more.  I'll  take  sur- 
veys of  the  people  of  District  9  to  make  sure 
that  they're  getting  what  they  want." 

Seippel  believes  that  his  experience  with 
the  City  and  his  sincere  desire  to  represent  the 
district  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  make 
changes  in  the  City. 

"I  think  the  City  has  been  leaning  the 
wrong  way  recently." 

Neil  Seippel  would  like  a  chance  to  straight- 
en it  out  • 


Nancy  Walker  quite  at  home  at  the  Victim/ Witness 
Assistance  Center. 


Nancy  Walker: 
'Dolson' s  Going  to 
Get  in  the  Way' 


"Lee  Dolson  has  never  asked  me  one  whit 
about  criminal  justice." 

Nancy  Walker  is  Executive  Director  of  the 
Victim/Witness  Assistance  Program  of  the  district 
attorney's  office.  In  that  capacity  she  is  a  good 
source  of  information  about  criminal  justice,  but 
her  point  is  that  the  incumbent  supervisor 
doesn't  seek  out  his  constituents'  views,  opin- 
ions or  knowledge. 

"If  you  have  a  supervisor  who  makes  a 
commitment  to  accountability,  the  mechanism 
is  there  to  provide  accountability." 

Walker's  office  is  in  a  suite  carved  out  of 
the  living  rock  of  Central  Emergency  Hospital  at 
50  Ivy  St.  It's  eclectically  appointed.  The  main 
office  is  carpeted  with  samples.  The  table  in  the 
lounge  is  a  recycled  door  with  an  India  print 
muslin  sheet  for  a  tablecloth.  Vogue  posters 
share  the  walls  with  posters  calling  for  a  reversal 
of  the  Weber  Case  and  for  the  promotion  of 
International  Women's  Day. 

Walker  would  like  to  see  the  whole  project 
closed  down.  "We'd  like  to  work  ourselves  out 
of  a  job  but  keep  the  services  there,  totally  de- 
centralized. There  ought  to  be  multi-purpose  or 
neighborhood  resource  centers  to  handle  the 
problems  of  victims  of  crime. 

In  general  Walker  doesn't  suffer  from  lack 
of  opinion  or  information.  She's  been  actively 
involved  in  City  politics  for  several  years  and 
knows  the  ropes. 

She  spent  18  months  fighting  to  get  the 
district  elections  initiative  passed  and  then  to 
prevent  its  recall.  She  worked  for  Bob  Covington's 
supervisional  campaign  in  1977  and  has  good 
connections  with  city-wide  organizations  and 
coalitions.  To  some  extent  these  formal  and  in- 
formal systems  will  provide  a  framework  for  her 
campaign. 

—continued  on  page  4 
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Smith 


—continued  from  page  3 


"Ihese  are  obviously  not  the  typical 
constituency  of  Dolson.  He's  a  middle-aged, 
middle-class  conservative  in  a  relatively  young, 
progressive  district.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is 
to  have  a  viable  candidate  come  in  with  a  good 
campaign  to  throw  the  spotlight  on  Dolson  and 
expose  him." 

Is  Smith  that  candidate? 

He  believes  so.  His  academic  background 
includes  a  BA  in  political  science,  and  a  law 
degree.  He  is  licensed  to  practice  in  state  and 
federal  courts. 

From  1972  to  1977  Smith  worked  for 
Neighborhood  Legal  Aid  in  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego.  He  began  as  a  law  clerk  and  became 
staff  attorney  when  he  passed  the  bar  in  1975. 
In  1977  he  decided  to  go  into  private  practice. 

Smith  has  lived  eight  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
San  Francisco— 2  years  as  a  resident  of  Glen  Park. 

4i  like  living  in  San  Francisco.  The  diversity 
of  the  population  appeals  to  me.  I  like  variety." 

Living  in  Glen  Park  and  working  in  Bernal 
Heights  has  given  Smith  a  taste  of  the  district's 
problems. 

"I'm  personally  involved  in  the  community. 
I  deal  with  people's  problems  in  the  district 
daily.  I  have  a  grass  roots  experience  with  the 
housing  problems." 

In  terms  of  personal  qualifications.  Smith 
says  that  the  same  qualities  that  make  him  a 
good  neighborhood  lawyer  will  make  him  a 
good  supervisor. 

"I  see  myself  in  a  naturally  expanded  role 
on  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  My  clientele  would 
be  District  Nine,  not  just  Bernal  Heights  or 
Glen  Park,  but  the  whole  district." 


The  role  of  supervisor  as  advocate  for  the 
district  contrasts  with  what  Smith  sees  as 
Dolson 's  chosen  role. 

"I  think  he  presents  the  image  of  presiding 
from  an  ivory  tower  looking  down  on  his  sub- 
jects. It  comes  naturally  from  the  fact  that  he's 
a  professor  at  City  College." 

Smith  also  describes  Dolson  as  "a  kind  of 
puppet  for  certain  special  interest  groups.  They 
pull  the  strings  and  he  votes." 

As  supervisor.  Smith  says  he  will  change 
that  relationship.  He'd  like  to  see  more  citizen 
participation  and  decision-makers  who  are  ac- 
countable to  their  constituencies. 

"My  campaign  will  be  a  people's  cam- 
paign with  a  grass  roots  theme.  The  big  thing 
for  me  will  be  to  personally  walk  the  district 
and  meet  as  many  people  as  possible." 

Despite  his  name.  Smith  is  chicano  and  is 
counting  on  the  chicano  vote  as  a  base.  His 
campaign  will  aim  at  the  remaining  minority 
vote  as  well  as  the  progressive  vote. 

The  important  campaign  issues  for  Smith 
are  housing,  affirmative  action,  and  accounta- 
bility in  government. 

Smith  is  married  and  has  a  son.  He  smiles 
knowingly  and  says,  "Yes,  I'm  a  responsible, 
family  man."* 


Quote  of  the  Month 

One  thing  the  musicians  teach  the  politi- 
cians is  that  everyone  doesn't  have  to  sing  the 
melody. 

Pete  Seeger, 
Stern  Grove,  July  15,  1979 


Walker     -continued  from  page  3 

"My  base  of  support  is  the  liberal/progres- 
sive constituency  in  the  district,  including  district 
election  people,  women,  people  involved  in 
criminal  justice,  and  the  Democratic  Party." 

Walker's  involvement  in  the  Democratic 
Party  has  made  her  a  believer  in  ward  politics. 
She  likes  the  idea  of  a  system  of  accountability, 
and  she  thinks  the  City  should  consider  holding 
town  meetings.  "The  City  should  go  to  the  peo- 
ple and  talk  to  them  early  on.  I'm  worried  that 
decisions  are  being  made  that  really  do  affect  us 
but  that  don't  reflect  our  views."  She  believes 
that  being  a  supervisor  is  "a  full-time  job"  and 
deserves  the  full-time  concern  of  the  elected 
officials. 

"I  want  to  beat  Dolson  because  he's  not 
doing  a  good  job.  These  are  heavy  times  and  he 
isn't  going  to  do  anything  to  make  them  better. 
He's  just  going  to  get  in  the  way."# 


Cuts  At  Mission 
Mental  Health  Center 

The  latest  in  a  long  series  of  cuts  in  San 
Francisco's  mental  health  funding  will  affect  the 
Mission  Mental  Health  Center  team  that  serves 
Glen  Park.  The  team  of  seven  is  losing  a  physi- 
cian, a  clinical  nurse  specialist,  and  a  psychiatric 
technician.  Your  point  of  view  on  this  matter 
can  be  registered  with  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein, 
Mervyn  Silverman  (Director  of  Public  Health, 
101  Grove  Street,  SF),  and  Steven  Estrine 
(Program  Chief  for  Mental  Health.  555  Polk 
Street,  SF). 


Long-Awaited  Trees  Take  Root  on  Sussex  St. 


Several  Department  of  Public  Works  employees  volunteer  their  Saturdays  to  help 
properly  install  and  stake  street  trees. 


Sussex  Street  neighbors  plan  for  one  of  15  street  trees  planted  Saturday  morning,  July 
14.  Barbara  Combs  ably  coordinated  the  neighborhood  happening  with  the  Street 
Tree  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 


Mission 
Camera  Shop 


5x7 

ONLY 


COLOR 

ENLARGEMENT 
SPECIAL 

990  ea. 


OR  3  for  $2.70 

Made  from  your  favorite  color  negative 
or  slide. 

EXTRA  SPECIAL!! 
11x14's  Reg.  $9.95,  NOW  $3.99! 


Mission  Camera  Shop 
2623  Mission  (near  22nd  St.) 
282-1766 


Shingling 


John  Albert  •  Jerrv  Lipshut* 
jim  Schwartz 
546-7515 


ECONOMY  AUTO  PARTS 

1836  San  Jose  Avenue 
585-5412 
Hours  Mon  -Sat  9  30-6:00 

We  sell  Replacement  Parts  for 

Volkswagen  •  Audi 
Opel  •  Datsun  •  Toyota 

at  Discount  Prices 


Da  Vinci 

is  finally  here 
your  special  pizzeria 

WE  DELIVER 

285-9010 

Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center 


'EVERY  PIZZA 
A  MASTERPIECE' 
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Elaine  Patterson,  writer /researcher  of  the  Perspective's 
Glen  Park  History  series,  partakes  of  the  food  she  pro- 
vided. Special  thanks  to  Steve  Greene  and  Nonno 's 
Restaurant  for  providing  the  rest  of  the  fantastic  fare. 


The  Perspective's  illustrator/cartoonist,  Peter  Bellak, 
generates  a  few  chuckles  from  GPA  Directors,  Barbara 
and  Nelson  Combs. 


Well,  we  proved  our  new  office  is  good  for 
parties— but  we've  blown  our  cover:  Now  you 
know  where  to  find  us. 

Can  you  believe  someone  took  the  time  to 
count  our  guests?  Assuming  thfe  counters  weren't 
seeing  double,  100  men,  women  and  children 
ate,  drank  and  disappeared  into  the  late  Sunday 
afternoon  .  .  .  and  we  loved  it. 

It  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  talk  to  people 
without  the  worry  of  misspelling  names  and  with 
an  indulgence  to  discuss  our  work  instead  of 
doing  it. 


Donations  from  the  Glen  Park  community  help  meet 
growing  production  costs  which  have  reached  SI 500 
per  month. 


Renee  Renaud,  editor  of  the  late  L.A.F.F.  Times  (Lake- 
Arguello-Fulton-Funston),  looks  through  the  Perspec- 
tive's past. 


We'd  like  to  give  credit  for  all  the  contri- 
butions to  the  office  and  the  party,  all  the  time 
and  effort  that  went  into  it,  and  every  interesting 
conversation  that  came  out,  but  that  task  would 
be  overwhelming  (and,  alas,  it  would  tie  up  valu- 
able advertising  space). 

.Here  are  some  who  rose  above  and  beyond 
civic  duty: 

*  Molly  Brubaker  donated  a  drawing  table, 
file  cabinet,  paper  cutter,  lamp,  stool  and  T- 
square. 


*  Mrs.  Williams  donated  a  typewriter,  paper 
cutter  and  paper  sorter. 

*  Judy  and  Charlie  Creighton  donated 
another  tool  of  the  trade,  an  electric  typewriter. 

*  Nonno's  Italian  Restaurant  donated  the 
great  deli-plate  that  we  all  put  to  such  good  use. 

*  Steve  Greene  and  Elaine  Patterson  pro- 
vided most  of  the  other  food  and  drink. 

*  and  the  following  merchants  for  their 
contributions  and  support:  It's  About 
Time,  Tonite's  the  Nite,  Higher  Grounds 
Coffee  House,  Optimum  Press,  Green 
Mountain  Graphics,  and  B.J.  Droubi. 

And,  of  course,  we'd  like  to  thank  all  of 
our  guests  for  coming.  Now  that  you  know  who 
we  are  and  where  to  find  us,  you  can  help  us  by 
letting  us  know  when  something's  in  the  wind  or 
needs  looking  into.   Otherwise  we'll  just  sit 
around  the  office  and  write  articles  like  this. 

-RP 


Housing  Assistance 

Financial  relief  is  available  to  senior  citizens 
and  the  totally  disabled  in  the  forms  of  direct 
assistance  and  property  tax  postponement. 

To  qualify  for  either  Homeowner  Assis- 
tance, an  individual  must  have  been  at  least  62 
years  old  on  December  31,  1978,  or  be  totally 
disabled,  and  have  a  total  income  for  1978  of 
not  more  than  $12,000.  The  state  pays  each 
eligible  applicant  up  to  $240  in  a  once-a-year 
payment. 

A  homeowner  must  also  have  owned  and 
occupied  his  or  her  home  as  the  principal  place 
of  residence  at  the  end  of  last  year  to  qualify. 
Deadline  for  applying  is  August  31,1 979.  This 
year  marks  the  first  time  totally  disabled  persons, 
regardless  of  age,  have  been  eligible  for  Home- 
owner or  Renter  Assistance. 

Under  the  property  tax  postponement  plan, 
senior  citizens  who  apply  before  December  3 1 , 
1979  may  defer  paying  property  taxes  until 
either  selling  their  houses  or  dying  with  no  sur- 
viving spouse.  Seven  percent  interest  is  charged 
on  the  accumulated  tax.  To  qualify,  a  person 
must  be  at  least  62  years  old  by  December  3 1 , 
1979  and  must  have  lived  in  his  or  her  house  on 
December  31,  1978.  Forms  and  information 
about  both  programs  are  available  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Franchise  Tax  Board  Office  or  Senator 
John  Foran's  office:  755-1766. 


WOE  is  Us 

In  our  July  issue,  we  ran  a  story  "WOE  Seeks 
End  to  Office  Temp  Woes."  We  mistakenly  listed  the 
address  of  the  WOE  office  as  217  Montgomery.  It 
should  have  read  1 27.  Our  apologies  to  WOE  workers 
and  friends. 


Putting  Our  Office  Party  into  Perspective 


a    montessori  preschool 
...  for  ages  3-6 
an  elementary  program 
...  for  ages  6-12 

Responsive  to  individual  learning 
styles.  Appreciative  of  individual 
talents.  Exceptional  indoor  and 
outdoor  environment.  Lunches  & 
Daycare.  The  S.F.  School  is 
racially  non-discriminatory  in 
admissions  and  operations. 
300  Gaven  Street  SF  CA  94131 


THE 
SAN 

FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL 

239-5065 


clothing  &  toys  for  children  to  6  yrs. 

whimsical 
practical  imported 
domestic  creative 
educational 

plus  carefully  selected  outgrown 
clothing  on  consignment 

Monday  -  Saturday  10:30  -  6:00 
Sunday  12.00  -  5:00 


1307  Castro  Street  (at  24th) 

San  Francisco,  C A  94111 
824-0889 


3006  Buchanan  @  Union  St 
San  Francisco.  CA  94123    (415)  931-4745 


For  a  one-year  subscription,  send  in  the  coupon  be- 
low along  with  a  check  made  out  to  the  GLEN  PARK 
PERSPECTIVE,  to:       Perspective  T 
P.O.  Box  31337  N^-cL 
S.F..  CA_94131_  I 

SUBSCRIBE  MET  ^ZZ*  ,s 

a  check  for  the  amount  indicated: 
Q  $3  paid  subscriber 
Q  $5  supporting  subscriber 

□  $10  contributing  subscriber 

□  $25  sustaining  subscriber 

Is  this  a  gift  subsenptjon^   

Send  to: 
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ADDRESS 
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Projected  Hurdles  for 
Glen  Park  Par  Course 


by  Randy  Perrin 

It  looked  as  if  the  July  16th  meeting  of  the 
Glen  Park  Association  might  be  a  hot  one. 

Leonore  Bravo  of  People  for  Preservation 
of  the  Natural  and  Wild  in  Bay  Area  Open  Space 
was  there  to  talk  about  the  need  to  keep  escaped 
exotics  like  the  French  broom  from  taking  over 
Glen  Canyon. 

Frank  Morgan,  an  area  resident,  was  there 
to  see  that  no  man-made  artifacts  would  take 
over  the  canyon. 

Michael  Nolan  of  Par  Course  Ltd.  (not  to 
be  confused  with  Michael  Nolan  of  Bernal 
Heights)  was  there  by  invitation  of  area  residents 
who  would  like  to  see  a  Par  Course  circuit  erected 
in  the  park. 

It  wasn't  difficult  to  envision  a  battle  close 
on  the  horizon. 

In  fact  a  battle  did  ensue  shortly  after 
Nolan  began  his  presentation,  but  it  wasn't  pres- 
ervationist vs.  developer— or  any  variation  on 
that  theme.  The  battle  was  man  vs.  machines. 
The  machines  took  at  least  two  out  of  three  falls. 

The  first  skirmish  began  with  a  faux  pas  as 
Nolan,  addressing  the  audience  of  about  30,  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  antiquated  projector 
would  last  through  the  movie.  That  was  his  first 
mistake. 

No  doubt  offense  was  taken  at  some  me- 
chanical level,  for  soon  after,  as  the  music  began 
and  a  foursome  of  joggers  rounded  a  corner  into 
view,  the  projector's  framing  mechanism  mal- 
functioned and  began  to  decapitate  the  film's 
happy  joggers.  At  about  the  same  time  that 
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carnage  was  taking  place,  the  narration  and 
music  were  replaced  by  a  low  groaning  sound 
that  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  sound- 
track from  The  Alien. 

Undaunted,  Nolan  stood  up  and  launched 
into  an  impromptu  narration:  "This  is  the  man 
who  brought  Par  Course  from  Switzerland  to 
America.  Here,  he's  introducing  his  lovely  wife 
and  two  children."  He  and  his  lovely  wife,  both 
headless,  jogged  across  the  screen.  The  children 
had,  so  far,  been  spared. 

Nolan  began  telling  that  the  course  on  the 
screen,  which  is  at  Mountain  Lake  Park  in  San 
Francisco,  was  the  first  in  the  United  States. 

The  machine,  however,  was  not  yet  done 
with  him.  In  the  relative  darkness  of  the  audi- 
torium, the  take-up  reel,  in  a  show  of  passive 
resistance,  refused  to  take  up. 

A  mass  of  celluloid  began  growing  on  the 
floor,  spreading  tendril-like  under  the  table  and 
around  nearby  chair  legs.  Nolan  calmly  con- 
tinued. That  was  his  second  mistake. 

In  the  final  stroke  of  insurrection,  as  Nolan 
was  describing  the  cost-use-effectiveness  of  the 
course -"One  hundred  people  can  use  a  Par 
Course  in  an  hour  compared  to  four  on  a  tennis 
court"— the  projector  unseated  itself  from  power, 
rocked  backward  on  the  Berkeley  Farms  milk 
crate,  and  pitched  toward  the  floor.  Only  the 
quick  action  of  audience  member  Michael 
Hitchcock  prevented  a  major  catastrophe  as  he 
caught  the  rebellious,  self-destructive  projector 
on  its  way  to  a  martyr's  end. 

—continued  on  page  13 


Sweep  That  Broom 
From  Glen  Canyon 

It  comes  under  the  heading  of  "Escaped 
Exotic."  Like  the  Japanese  Beetle,  it's  a  long 
way  from  home  and  like  the  Japanese  Beetle  it 
loves  California. 

French  broom  is  taking  over  the  landscape. 
It  chokes  hiking  trails  and  overwhelms  Cali- 
fornia's native  wildflowers. 

Government  agencies  have  responded  by 
classifying  French  broom  as  a  Class  *C  noxious 
weed-Impossible  to  Eradicate-and  ignoring 
it. 

Leonore  Bravo,  president  of  People  for 
Preservation  of  the  Natural  and  Wild  in  Bay  Area 
Open  Space,  doesn't  give  up  that  easily.  PFPNW 


has  been  fighting  broom  for  some  time  now  and 
has  successfully  cleared  the  Sun  Trail  on  Mt. 
Tamalpais.  Keeping  the  trail  clear  is  an  ongoing 
task  and  requires  the  removal  of  seedlings  as 
they  come  up.  Some  newly  cleared  areas  are  ex- 
periencing a  return  of  the  native  plants,  poppies, 
lupine  and  other  wildflowers. 

Bravo  would  also  like  to  see  Glen  Canyon 
returned  to  its  natural  state.  On  Saturday, 
August  18,  she  will  be  on  O'Shaughnessy  Blvd. 
from  10  a.m.  until  noon,  working  with  Glen 
Park  residents  to  begin  the  process  of  clearing 
broom  from  the  canyon. 

People  are  invited  to  join  the  crew,  learn 
about  the  ecology  of  the  canyon,  or  just  get  out 
in  the  open  air.  If  you  want  to  help,  bring  gloves 
and  pruning  saws  or  just  come.  It  should  be  fun, 
educational,  and-very  definitely-worthwhile. 

Look  for  "Broom  Pull"  signs  on  O'Shaugh- 
nessy Blvd.  between  Del  Vale  and  Bosworth.^ 


Next  GPA  Meeting 

Initiatives 
To  Be  Debated 


At  least  three  organizations  have  chosen  to 
use  the  initiative  process  to  place  propositions 
on  San  Francisco's  November  Ballot.  These 
groups  had  to  organize  drives  to  gather  the  sig- 
natures of  at  least  12,000  registered  voters.  The 
Supervisors  and  the  Mayor  can  put  measures  on 
the  ballot  with  much  greater  ease.  Letter  desig- 
nations for  the  propositions  will  not  be  known 
until  September. 

On  August  7.  more  than  20.000  signatures 
were  turned  in  by  San  Franciscans  for  Afford- 
able Housing.  SFAH  is  a  coalition  of  individuals 
and  groups  concerned  about  the  housing  crisis. 
They  have  drafted  a  package  of  measures  which 
they  feel  will  ease  the  problem  of  exorbitant 
rents  more  effectively  than  the  Supervisors' 
Rent  Ordinance.  Opponents  to  rent  control  fear 
that  the  passage  of  this  initiative  would  lead  to 
the  deterioration  of  our  housing  stock. 

The  high  rise  control  initiative  qualified  for 
the  ballot  in  June.  Sponsored  by  San  Franciscans 
for  Reasonable  Growth,  this  measure  seeks  to 
slow  the  rate  of  growth  of  downtown  office 
space  by  imposing  more  stringent  height  and 
bulk  limits  than  those  currently  in  the  Planning 
Code.  SFRG's  position  is  that  the  current  rate 
of  growth  is  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  city's  residents.  Opponents  claim  that 
thisNinitiative  will  stop  growth. 

Citizens  to  Stop  the  Sewer  Tax  feels  that 
the  "sewer  service  charge"  tacked  onto  our 
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water  bills  is  really  a  tax  and  that  it  should  be 
repealed  for  several  reasons:  it  cannot  be  de- 
ducted from  income  tax,  it  is  tied  to  water 
use-not  sewer  use,  it  is  being  collected  without 
voter  consent,  the  improvements  being  made  to 
the  sewage  system  are  more  expensive  than 
necessary,  and  the  sewer  charge  could  be  col- 
lected indefinitely.  Some  people  think  that  the 
charge  is  fair,  and  that  the  Wastewater  Manage- 
ment Program  is  only  as  expensive  as  necessary. 
The  City  Attorney  says  that  this  initiative  is 
illegal. 

These  three  issues  will  be  explored  in 
greater  depth  at  the  Glen  Park  Association 
meeting  on  August  20,  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Glen 
Park  Recreation  Center.  Speakers  from  both 
sides  of  each  issue  have  been  invited  to  speak, 
and  the  audience  will  have  a  chance  to  ask 
questions. 

The  GPA  may  take  endorsement  votes  on 
these  items  according  to  the  endorsement  pro- 
cedure voted  on  two  years  ago.  Voting  must  be 
by  secret  ballot,  and  60%  of  those  voting  (GPA 
members  for  at  least  30  days)  must  concur. 
"No  endorsement"  will  be  one  of  the  choices 
on  the  secret  ballot.  • 


Mini-Minutes 

Board  of  Directors 


The  Board  of  Directors  met  three  times  in 
July.  Among  the  decisions  made  were  these: 

-to  meet  with  representatives  of  Continental 
Savings  and  Loan  to  review  plans  for  their  Glen 
Park  Branch.  After  studying  the  proposal,  the 
Board  agreed  to  write  a  letter  indicating  sup- 
port for  . the  concept  of  recreating  a  Victorian 
structure. 

-to  write  to  the  Crime  Analysis  Unit  of  the 
SFPD  requesting  monthly  crime  statistics  for 
the  Glen  Park  area. 

-to  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Charter 
Commission  and  to  pursue  the  formation  of  a 
GPA  Charter  Study  Group. 

-to  reorder  Glen  Park  T-shirts,  including 
children's  sizes. 

-to  seek  replacements  for  Program  Director 
Gerry  Weiner  (moving  to  L.A.)  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Dale  Freeman  (advanced  to  President). 

-to  write  to  Glen  Park  merchants,  inviting 
them  to  visit  the  GPA  Office,  and  expressing  the 
need  for  donations. 

-to  urge  residents  to  call  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  when  observing  vandalism  or 
fights  due  to  intoxication  around  the  bars  in 
downtown  Glen  Park.  • 


See  the  San  Francisco  Bav 
FROM  THE  AIR 

HELICOPTER  RIDES 


COMMODORE 
HELICOPTERS 

Pier  43  •  Fisherman's  Wharf 
981-4832 
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District  9  Council 

Dist.  9  CC  to  Discuss 
D.A.'s  Office 

"The  D.A.'s  Office -What.  Why,  and  Who" 
will  be  the  main  topic  at  the  August  30th  meeting 
of  the  District  9  Community  Council.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  District  Attorney's  Consumer 
Fraud  Unit  will  explain  their  service,  there  will 
be  information  on  the  role  of  the  District 
Attorney,  and  candidates  for  the  office  will  be 
asked  to  speak  and  answer  questions.  As  of 
August  5,  six  people  had  filed  intentions  to  run 
with  the  Registrar  of  Voters.  They  are:  Joseph 
Freitas,  Arlo  E.  Smith,  Archie  Briggs, 
Bartholomew  Lee,  Joseph  Russoniello.  and 
Carol  Ruth  Silver. 

There  will  also  be  a  brief  presentation  by 
San  Franciscans  for  Public  Power. 

The  meeting  will  be  hosted  by  the  Miraloma 
Park  Improvement  Club  at  the  Miraloma  Club- 
house, 350  O'Shaughnessy  Blvd.  at  Del  Vale,  at 
8  p.m.  All  District  9  residents  and  merchants 
are  invited  to  attend. 

The  Council  did  not  meet  in  July,  but  the 
Steering  Committee  reports  these  developments: 

-Bob  Dutra,  the  Council's  Corresponding 
Secretary,  was  appointed  to  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Open  Space.  Unfortunately,  his 
first  task  was  to  assist  in  chopping  55%  from  the 
1979  program,  as  mandated  by  the  Mayor's 
Office. 

-Recording  Secretary  Ruth  Gravanis  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Building  Permit  Processing.  Those  with  con- 
crete ideas  for  improving  the  process  are  asked 
to  call  her  at  585-5304.  • 

'Public  Power' 

For  San  Franciscans? 

What  do  Palo  Alto,  Sacramento,  Anaheim, 
Los  Angeles  and  nearly  2,000  cities  across  the 
country  have  in  common?  They  all  own  their 
own  electrical  distribution  systems.  They  have 
"public  power." 

The  advantages  of  public  power  are  lower 
rates  for  the  consumer  and  increased  revenues 
for  the  City.  Rates  for  public  power  across  the 
country  are  51%  lower  to  residential  customers, 
according  to  the  American  Public  Power 
Association. 

San  Franciscans  for  Public  Power  think  a 
feasibility  study  on  public  power  in  San  Fran- 
cisco should  be  undertaken  by  the  City.  If  you 
agree  and  want  to  lend  your  support,  contact 
San  Franciscans  for  Public  Power,  202  Grattan 
Street,  San  Francisco  941 17.  Or  call  648-3742. 
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T- Shirt  Order  Form 

The  Glen  Park  T-shirt  is  a  big  success! 
We  are  temporarily  out  of  all  sizes  except  extra 
large,  but  a  new  supply  (including  children's 
sizes)  is  on  its  way.  You  may  leave  orders  at 
Tonite's  the  Nite,  2834  Diamond  St.  or  Higher 
Grounds  Coffeehouse,  691  Chenery  St.  Or  you 
may  send  the  coupon  below  to  T-Shirt,  676 
Chenery  St.,  SF  94131.  Indicate  the  best  time 
for  us  to  call  you  so  that  we  can  let  you  know 
when  the  new  shirts  have  arrived. 


Name  

Address   Phone  

City,  State,  and  Zip  

Quantity 

Adults-  Small  Med     Large     Ex .  Large 

Children-  Small  Med  Large 

Number  of  shirts  ordered  _ 

X  $5.85  per  shirt 

Amount  enclosed  


Merchant  Raffle  Winners 

The  GPA  now  holds  a  raffle  at  each  monthly 
general  meeting.  A  25-cent  ticket  wins  for  one 
lucky  member  a  $5  gift  certificate  from  a  down- 
town Glen  Park  merchant.  The  raffle  is  meant  to 
encourage  patronage  of  our  business  community 
while  enriching  one  worthy  pocket  each  month. 

Gift  certificates  awarded  to  date  have 
been  donated  by: 

MAY  -  Glen  Park  Hardware,  685  Chenery 
Street. 

JUNE  -  Tonite's  the  Nite,  2834  Diamond 
Street. 

JULY  -  Higher  Grounds  Coffeehouse,  691 
Chenery  Street. 


GLEN  PARK 
HARDWARE 

685  Chenery  St.  at  Diamond  585-5761 


Open  Monday  through  Saturday 
till  5:30  pm 
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Why  Write? 


by  James  Godfrey 

James  Godfrey  is  a  free-lance  writer  and 
curriculum  developer  who  teaches  at  U.C. 
(Berkeley)  Extension. 

"There  are  many  interesting  jobs  in  this 
society.  When  people  come  to  me  and  say  they 
want  to  write,  I  say,  'Don't.'"  -Grace  Paley 

"The  number  of  people  statistically  speak- 
ing who  read  novels  is  small." 

"It's  like  shooting  craps;  you  throw  and 
take  your  chances."  -Joseph  Heller 

"You  suffer."  -E.L.  Doctorow 

"Where  do  we  get  the  authenticity  to  do  it 
at  all0  Beckett  regards  writing  these  days  as  an 
immensely  problematical  activity." 

"So  much  is  being  written  and  published, 
and  so  much  of  it  is  had.  I  think,  'Whole  forests 
are  being  decimated  to  publish  this  stuff.'  From 
an  ecological  standpoint,  it's  a  disaster." 

-Leonard  Michaels 


Joseph  Heller 


"Any  activity  this  problematical,"  you 
think,  "a  wise  man  would  avoid."  Yet  the  desire 
to  write,  in  this  culture  at  least,  has  never  been 
stronger.  The  number  of  books  published  by 
commercial  and  small  presses  grows  yearly. 
Writers'  workshops  in  colleges  and  universities 
abound.  And  writers'  conferences  have  sprung 
up  everywhere. 

Recently  I  attended  the  Third  Annual 
Berkeley  Writers'  Conference  as  a  reporter.  I  was 
a  writer  wiih  somewhat  different  intentions 
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from  the  participants  and  auditors,  and  this  role 
offered  me  a  unique  perspective  on  the  event. 

What  I  saw  was  an  attractive,  earnest  group 
of  writers,  mostly  young,  gathered  for  an  inten- 
sive, week-long  conference  with  some  of 
America's  noted  authors— Joseph  Heller,  E.L. 
Doctorow,  Max  Apple,  Maxine  Hong  Kingston, 
Grace  Paley.  Leonard  Michaels,  a  Berkeley  writer 
who  teaches  at  the  university,  helped  bring  the 
authors  to  the  conference  and  acted  as  moderator. 

Early  in  the  week  Diane  Johnson  of  Berkeley 
asked,  "Why  write?"  and  in  a  light-hearted  pre- 
sentation she  offered  some  humorous  answers. 
But  for  me  the  question  struck  home  on  a  serious 
level.  I  decided  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  for  my 
interviews. 


E.L.  Doctorow 


Some  writers  admitted  that  money  is  a  motivation. 
"I  write  because  I  make  money  at  it  and  because  I'm 
good."  Joseph  Heller  told  me.  "I  think  if  the  average 
bank  broker  thought  he  could  write  and  make  a  living  at 
it,  he'd  get  out  of  banking  and  do  that." 

Freud  said  one  writes  for  "money,  fame,  successful 
sex."  I  asked  Heller,  since  he  had  already  corroborated 
the  first  point,  what  he  thought  about  Freud's  maxim. 
"Writers  are  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  this  country,"  he 
replied.  "Next  to  being  Barbra  Streisand,  it's  the  best 
way  to  get  attention  there  is." 

Max  Apple,  who  teaches  English  at  Rice  University 
in  Houston,  also  cited  economic  motivations.  "You  write 
to  keep  your  job,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  "publish  or 
perish"  dictum.  As  we  talked,  a  conference  participant 
approached,  holding  a  freshly  purchased  copy  of  Zip, 
Apple's  first  novel.  The  autograph-petitioner  apologized 
for  taking  the  author's  time. 

"You're  not  wasting  my  time  at  all  by  asking  me 
to  sign  my  book,"  Apple  responded,  "I  just  made  eight 
cents." 

But  other  motivations  to  write  play  a  part  as  well, 
Apple  noted.  "You  write  for  the  sheer  delight  of  doing 
it.  A  lot  of  writing  is  play,  experiencing  delight  in  the 
use  of  language.  There's  real  magic  in  the  play  of  words, 
what  you  can  do  with  them  on  paper,  the  combinations 
you  can  form. 
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Grace  Paley 


"Some  writers  write  for  moral  reasons.  John 
Checver  says  he  does  this,  but  I  don't  ascribe  any  moral 
purpose  to  my  work." 

I  am  sitting  with  Grace  Paley  in  the  foyer  of  U.C. 
Berkeley's  Alumni  House.  The  comb  has  just  fallen  from 
her  hair  where  it  is  drawn  back  into  a  bun  above  the 
nape  of  her  neck,  and  she  is  deftly  putting  the  comb 
back  in  place. 

"It  sounds  funny,  I  know,"  she  says,  "but  I  write 
to  think.  The  process  is  very  cerebral,  actually.  There's 
emotion,  too,  of  course,  but  I  would  say  that  writing  is 
a  process  of  thinking  for  me.  It's  a  way  of  understanding 
people,  relationships.  And  also  I  write  to  understand 
society.  By  writing  stories,  I  can  understand  people  and 
the  way  they  live." 
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The  process  of  clarification  Paley  describes  is  simi- 
lar to  the  basic  problem-solving  techniques  used  in 
journal  writing.  I  tell  her  that  it  seems  as  if  writing  some- 
thing down,  even  just  describing  the  problem,  moves  one 
a  long  way  toward  a  final  solution.  Using  language  that 
is  organized  grammatically  clarifies  whatever  is  on  one's 
mind.  Therefore,  writing  can  be  seen  as  a  way  of  think- 
ing. Paley  likes  this  explanation,  and  we  conclude  that 
story  writing  is  an  extension  of  this  very  basic  process. 
But  to  employ  the  process  at  this  level  of  sophistication, 
one  must  first  master  the  basic  craft  of  the  storyteller's 
art. 

"Play  is  an  important  element  in  writing,"  Paley 
adds.  "If  you're  too  serious  and  if  you  try  too  hard  to 
make  things  happen,  then  nothing  comes  out." 

Maxine  Hong  Kingston  is  earnest  and  dignified, 
yet  she  possesses  a  light,  immediate  openness  that  you 
often  see  in  the  personalities  of  Zen  adepts. 

"1  feel  1  write  to  celebrate  life,"  she  told  me.  "When 
something  good  happens,  I  feel  a  need  at  some  point  to 
express  the  emotions  that  come  up,  to  celebrate  the 
event.  Conversely,  when  there  is  some  sadness  in  my  life, 
eventually  1  often  feel  the  need  to  express  that,  too. 

"These  writers,  the  ones  who  are  unhappy,  who 
suffer  all  the  time  ..."  There  was  much  discussion  of 
suffering  and  pathology  at  the  conference.  Kingston 
looked  into  the  distance,  leaving  the  statement 
incomplete. 


"Writing  for  me  is  like  breathing,  or  like  physical 
exercise.  It  comes  very  naturally  to  me,"  she  said,  add- 
ing that  she  never  had  any  doubts  about  her  vocation, 

"From  the  time  I  was  very  young,  I  knew  I  would 
write-even  before  I  learned  to  talk.  We  are  mediums  of 
expression.  It  is  difficult  to  understand.  One  wants  to 
offer  an  explanation  like  reincarnation." 

Kingston  spoke  of  "this  inexplicable  quality  be- 
hind the  impulse  to  write.  Other  arts  have  organs  that 
are  associated  with  them:  for  painting,  the  eyes;  for 
music,  the  ears.  But  writers  do  not  have  just  one  sense 
organ  that  the  art  is  expressed  by  or  through.  The  ori- 
gins of  our  art  in  a  sense  lie  deeper." 

Early  in  the  conference  during  her  humorous  pre- 
sentation, Diane  Johnson  spoke  of  the  need  "to  put 
one's  oar  in  the  sea  of  human  testimony,"  and  sug- 


gested that  this  impulse  underlay  the  participants' 
desire  to  write. 

E.L.  Doctorow,  in  an  eloquent  end-of-conference 
statement,  gave  further  credence  to  this  insight. 

"There's  only  one  issue,"  he  said,  "and  that  is  to 
try  to  say  what's  true.  We're  going  to  need  all  the  wit- 
nesses we  can  get  to  tell  about  whatever  it  is  that's 
going  to  happen. 

"It's  such  a  basic,  ancient  craft,"  he  added,  but 
warned  that  this  fact  might  intimidate  young  writers 
even  as  it  inspired  them.  He  praised  the  conference 


participants  who,  he  said,  were  bringing  the  right 
qualities  to  their  task- "seriousness,  motivation,  high 
intelligence." 

"I  wonder  why  people  want  to  write  and  I  think  it 
must  have  something  to  do  with  freedom."  Doctorow 
concluded. 

"When  you  can  see  and  live  and  experience  and 
then  write  to  tell  what  happened .  this  gives  you  a  measure 
of  a  sense  of  freedom.  It  gives  an  irreducible  sense  of 
value  to  be  able  to  say,  'I  was  there,  and  this  and  that 
happened,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it.'"  • 


Gifted  Children  Face 
No-Collar  Blues 


Whenever  a  hot  new  trend  comes  along, 
every  newspaper  worth  its  ink  has  to  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  so  the  Glen  Park  Perspective, 
wanting  to  be  considered  a  serious  newspaper, 
sent  out  our  fearless  interviewer  to  cash  in  on 
the  latest  journalistic  fad -the  plight  of  "gifted" 
children  and  what  to  do  with  them  when  they 
become  adults.  It  wasn't  easy,  but  he  finally 
found  a  former  inmate  of  a  gifted  Children's 
Program  who  was  willing  to  talk  about  her  ex- 
periences. The  informant  insisted  that  her  name 
not  be  used  and  she  wore  a  mask  throughout  the 
interview. 

QUESTION:  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
"gifted"? 

ANSWER:  Well,  when  I  was  a  child  I 
thought  it  meant  I  was  smarter  than  most  every- 
one else,  but  now  I'm  not  so  sure.  I  think  the 
kids  who  were  really  the  smart  ones  saw  very 
early  that  all  the  positions  of  power  in  business 
and  government  are  occupied  by  morons,  so 
they  spent  their  school  years  learning  to  be  stu- 
pid. Those  of  us  who  studied  and  tried  to  learn 
to  be  intelligent  were  really  the  dumb  ones. 

Q:  Then  we  need  more  attention  to  market- 
able skills  in  gifted  programs? 

A:  Exactly.  Many  parents  of  gifted  children 
are  worried  because  their  kids  are  bored  in  school. 
What  they  don't  notice  is  that  everyone  else  is 
bored  too.  A  college  professor  once  told  me  that 
the  purpose  of  education  is  to  learn  to  tolerate 
boredom.  I  think  he  was  right;  that's  what  is 
meant  by  learning  practical  skills.  Unless  kids 
can  learn  to  sit  still  and  perform  meaningless 
tasks  hour  after  hour,  they're  never  going  to  get 
jobs. 

Q:  What  else  can  we  do  to  help  the  gifted? 

A:  I  think  the  schools  should  set  up  special 
sports  programs  to  keep  them  from  being  forced 
into  the  mold  of  the  "brain."  There  is  enormous 
pressure  on  a  child,  once  he  or  she  is  identified 
as  gifted,  to  conform  to  a  one-dimensional  pat- 
tern of  behavior:  study,  study,  study.  It  bolsters 
the  teachers'  egos  and  enhances  their  power  to 
have  some  of  the  students  on  their  side.  It's  the 
old  routine  of  divide  and  conquer.  By  recruiting 
the  brightest  of  students  into  the  gifted  frater- 
nity, teachers  can  isolate  them  from  their  peers. 
The  students  are  deprived  of  the  influence  of 
those  most  capable  of  dealing  with  the  teachers. 


It's  similar  to  what  frequently  happens  on  the 
job:  if  the  union  has  a  particularly  good  negotia- 
tor the  company  will  try  to  recruit  him  into 
management  to  deprive  the  workers  of  his 
services.  The  rest  of  the  students  are  then  en- 
couraged in  their  antipathy  to  the  "four-eyed 
eggheads." 

Q:  So  what  else  can  the  schools  do  for  the 
gifted? 

A:  Really  nothing,  except  what  they  should 
be  doing  for  all  students,  providing  an  atmos- 
phere where  they  can  learn  basic  intellectual 
skills  and  something  about  the  world,  without 
learning  the  basic  fact  of  our  educational  system, 
that  learning  is  something  you  do  only  to  avoid 
punishment. 

The  real  problem  of  the  gifted  lies  outside 
the  school  where  they  are  discriminated  against 
in  the  job  market.  The  next  time  you're  in  a 
restaurant  look  around.  Probably  somewhere  in 
there  is  a  waiter,  waitress,  busperson,  or  dish- 
washer who  spent  his  or  her  childhood  in  a 
program  for  gifted  children. 

Q:  Will  programs  for  the  gifted  have  any 
positive  result? 

A:  Yes,  the  kids  we  put  in  gifted  programs 
today  will  be  the  student  radicals  of  tomorrow. 

-M  li 
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Puppeteer's  Sleight  of  Hand  Makes  Magic 


by  Giloe  Brokaw 

A  puppet  is  magical.  "You  can  reach  people. 
You  can  get  them  to  expose  parts  of  themselves 
they  wouldn't  otherwise."  One  stuttering  child, 
when  equipped  with  a  puppet,  spoke  smoothly 
-without  hesitation. 

Lorraine  Kay  is  a  puppeteer.  Throughout 
her  six  years  as  an  elementary  school  teacher, 
she  says  "creative  activities  kept  me  from  get- 
ting into  a  rut."  Three  years  ago  Lorraine  had 
her  first  intimate  exposure  to  puppetry  while 
accompanying  an  Asian  puppet  troupe  on 
Chinese  percussion  instruments.  It  was  then  that 
her  long-time  interests  in  music,  art,  and  drama 
"came  together."  In  league  with  a  children's 
dramatist  and  a  professional  puppeteer,  she 
worked  for  a  year  as  an  artist  in  residence  in  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools  thanks  to  a  CETA 
grant  sponsored  by  Alvarado  Arts  Workshop. 

Sweet,  lady-like  Olive  peers  engagingly 
through  her  long  lashes.  She's  a  bird— and  a  hand 
puppet,  but  it's  easy  to  forget  both  as  she  cocks 
her  head  forward  in  greeting. 

A  glistening  dragon  lounges  gracefully 
around  Lorraine's  neck.  His  huge  jaw  and  pro- 
truding eyes  sometimes  intimidate  youngsters. 
The  length  of  his  frame  places  him  in  the  cate- 
gory of  "body  puppets"  whose  size  brings  more 
of  the  puppeteer's  body  into  play,  allowing 
further  possibilities  for  manipulation. 

A  cast  of  two-dimensional  puppets  rest  in- 
conspicuously in  a  suitcase.  In  my  hands  each 
lay  awkwardly  mute  midst  jutting  wires.  But 
once  sillouetted  behind  a  translucent  screen, 
the  delicate  dragon  flies,  the  hunched  old  man 
with  a  trailing  beard,  or  the  perky  boats,  play 
nimbly  across  their  stage.  "Play  nimbly"  thanks 
to  Lorraine's  unseen  hands.  Indeed,  "the  dif- 
ference between  an  amateur  and  a  professional 
lies  in  the  manipulation." 

It  is  common  in  Lorraine's  experience  that 
"everyone  wants  to  take  puppetry  one  step 
further."  Given  the  range  of  her  puppets,  the 
cross-cultural  appeal  of  her  shows  (Asian, 
Puerto  Rican),  and  her  current  explorations  of 
mime  and  dance,  it  is  clear  that  Lorraine  is  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  herself. 

If  you  too  are  tempted,  many  of  Lorraine's 
puppets  will  be  on  display  at  the  Glen  Park 
Library  August  15  through  September  15. 
Furthermore,  on  a  freelance  basis,  she  is  avail- 
able to  perform  and  give  workshops  for  schools, 
parties,  and  can  be  contacted  at  647-2748.  • 


ELCOME 


Lorraine  Kay  reads  with  her  "marvelous  monsters.  "  The  puppets  will  be  on  display  at  the  Glen  Park  Library,  August 
15  through  September  15. 


Mainstreaming 
On  Randall  Street 


by  Laura  Goderez 

True  or  False? 

•  Developmental^  disabled  children  are 
too  different  to  mix  with  normal  children. 

•  Programs  for  normal  children  can't 
handle  disabled  children's  special  needs. 

In  Pam  Rose's  daycare  center  on  Randall 
Street,  those  statements  are  false.  Pam  has  been 
operating  a  licensed  daycare  center  for  10  chil- 
dren since  July,  1978,  and  three  of  those  children 
are  developmentally  delayed. 

Rose  is  one  of  five  trained  daycare  providers 
in  San  Francisco  who  participate  in  a  federally 
funded  program  called  SHINE-Special  Home 
Individualized  Nursery  Education. 


SHINE  is  a  demonstration  project  intended 
to  provide  an  optimal  daycare  environment 
within  a  normal  setting  for  children  with  special 
needs.  Some  people  call  this  "mainstreaming," 
and  the  concept  represents  a  turnabout  from  the 
prevailing  conviction  that  special  children  and 
adults  should  be  handled  only  in  special  centers 
away  from  the  mainstream  of  life. 

Why  here  in  Glen  Park?  Because,  Rose  says, 
she  likes  the  area  and  saw  no  reason  to  travel 
across  town  to  work  with  children  when  her 
own  neighbors  on  Randall  Street  needed  help. 

Rose's  first  experience  with  a  disabled  child 
involved  a  four-year-old  girl  with  cerebral  palsy 
who  she  took  into  her  center  before  hearing  of 
SHINE.  The  child's  mother  was  single  and 
worked,  and  few  centers  were  prepared  to  ac- 
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cept  her  daughter.  But  Rose  decided  to  try  and, 
as  she  says,  "That  was  the  most  amazing  exper- 
ience I  ever  had  because  that  child  just 
blossomed." 

Rose  found  that  the  normal  children  served 
as  models  for  the  disabled  girl.  They  played  with 
each  other  and  motivated  her  to  stand  and  walk 
and  explore  as  they  did.  Rose  became  convinced 
that  mainstreaming  worked,  and  so  she  jumped 
at  the  chance  to  join  the  SHINE  project. 

SHINE  is  unique  because  it  is  the  only  day- 
care project  in  which  the  providers  (as  opposed 
to  specialists)  carry  out  the  daily  specialized 
activities  the  children  frequently  require  for 
their  development.  Although  Rose  has  a  degree 
in  early  childhood  education  and  years  of  teach- 
ing experience,  she  knew  nothing  about  Down's 
Syndrome  (formerly  called  mongolism),  cerebral 
palsy,  and  the  myriad  of  other  disabilities  that 
afflict  children.  Rose  was  afraid  that  she  wouldn't 
be  able  to  teach  the  children,  feed  them,  help 
them  move. 

After  15  weeks  of  intensive  training  by 
SHINE  coordinators  at  the  Family  Developmen- 
tal Center  in  the  Sunset  district,  however,  she 
felt  more  confident.  SHINE  provided  all  the 
"experts"  necessary  to  design  and  carry  out  the 
children's  activities-including  nurses,  psycholo- 
gists, and  occupational  therapists.  SHINE 
provided  equipment,  toys,  and  doctors'  referrals 
as  well. 

Rose  found  that  all  children,  normal  or 
atypical,  can  have  difficulties  in  one  area  or 
another  and  may  need  help  overcoming  them. 
Yet  all  children  have  the  same  needs,  and  they 
respond  to  adults  in  similar  ways. 

The  key  to  working  with  disabled  children, 
she  feels,  is  patience.  Patience  and  the  under- 
standing of  child  development  allow  the  "teach- 
er" to  break  tasks  down  into  manageable  bits 
that  the  child  can  handle. 

The  three  SHINE  children  now  in  Rose's 
Glen  Park  center  are  about  two  years  old.  Two 
of  them  are  part  of  an  Infant  Development 
Program  two  mornings  a  week  independent  of 
the  SHINE  program,  but  all  spend  most  of  each 
day  on  Randall  Street.  Much  of  what  happens 
with  these  children  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
group  activities  and  exposure  to  normal  peers 
and  normal  experiences  that  are  part  of  any 
good  daycare  program.  Work  with  finger  paint, 
clay,  music,  and  the  arduous  task  of  learning  to 
handle  a  spoon  are  activities  which  all  of  Rose's 
charges  perform  each  day.  Some  just  learn  fast- 
er than  others. 

The  parents  of  the  SHINE  children  are 
objects  of  respect  to  Rose.  Not  only  must  they 


handle  the  normal  problems  of  childrearing,  but 
frequently  they  must  juggle  the  expectations  of 
all  sorts  of  medical  specialists,  subsidy  agencies, 
development  programs  and  schools.  They  must 
handle  the  anxieties  created  by  the  fact  that 
their  children  may  always  need  special  atten- 
tion. Yet  they  become  active  participants  in 
program  planning  with  Rose.  At  her  center  they 
exchange  the  same  information  with  her  on 
diaper  rash  and  runny  noses  as  any  other  parent 
might.  And  their  children,  too,  call  out  "Bye 
Bye"  as  they  leave  the  center. 

Rose's  work  has  led  her  to  the  realization 
that  parents  of  normal  and  disabled  children 
alike  need  occasional  respite  from  the  pressures 
of  childrearing.  So,  with  what  seems  like  end- 
less energy,  she  has  arranged  to  become  an 
emergency  respite  worker.  When  parents  need  a 
break,  they  call  the  telephone  "talk"  line 
(676-KIDS)  and  request  a  place  to  leave  their 
child  for  a  few  hours  or  overnight.  As  one  of 
those  places,  the  Randall  center  can  receive  a 
referral  any  time  of  day  or  night,  weekends  in- 
cluded. But  this  doesn't  bother  Rose. 

Rose's  center  rotates  the  services  of  two 
paid  helpers,  two  foster  grandparents,  and  a 
teenage  volunteer  subsidized  by  a  Mission  agency 


known  as  Las  Companeras  del  Barrio  ("Friends 
of  the  Neighborhood").  In  addition,  Glen  Park 
children  are  in  and  out  during  the  day  to  play 
with  the  daycare  children  and  feed  the  menagerie 
of  animals  that  live  on  and  behind  the  premises. 
If  Rose  needs  to  get  away  and  hide  for  a  while,  a 
respite  worker  is  prepared  to  take  over  and  run 
the  daycare  center  for  her. 

Between  daycare,  SHINE,  and  respite  work, 
Rose's  place  sometimes  resembles  a  madhouse, 
with  the  telephone  ringing  and  the  dog  wander- 
ing through.  But  wonderful  things  are  happening 
and  the  children  are  blossoming.  Rose's  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  are  evidenced  not  only  by  the 
way  she  talks  about  her  work,  but  by  the  physical 
set-up  of  the  center,  the  trust  developed  between 
her  and  parents,  and  the  progress  of  the  children 
themselves. 

"I  was  afraid,"  Rose  told  me,  "that  I 
wouldn't  know  how  to  handle  the  SHINE  chil- 
dren because  they  were  so  different,  so  out  of 
my  range  of  experience.  But  it's  just  not  true." 

What  Rose  is  doing  on  Randall  Street  is 
going  a  long  way  to  affirm  the  right  of  the  dis- 
abled to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible  and  to 
be  as  much  a  part  of  our  community  as  anyone 
else  is.  • 


Under  Pam  Rose's  expert  guidance  a  normal  girl  and  a  little  boy  with  Down's  Syndrome  can  play  and  learn 
together  in  Pam 's  Randall  Street  daycare  center. 
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Book  Review 

Sagan  Reflects 
On  Broca's  Brain 

by  Phil  Fanning 

BROCA  S  BRAIN,  Reflections  on  the  Romance 
of  Science,  by  Carl  Sagan.  1979,  Random  House, 
347  pages,  $12.95. 

Paul  Broca  was  a  pioneering  brain  surgeon 
who  lived  in  France  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  is  perhaps  best  remembered  for  his 
discovery  of  a  small  region  of  the  brain  that,  to 
an  important  extent,  controls  our  ability  to 
speak.  That  region  is  now  called  Broca's  area. 
After  his  death  Paul  Broca's  own  physical  brain 
ended  up  preserved  in  a  glass  jar  in  the  Museum 
of  Man  in  Paris.  There,  years  later,  a  young 
American  scientist  by  the  name  of  Carl  Sagan 
came  across  it. 

And  here  was  Broca's  brain  .  .  .  before  me.  I  could 
make  out  the  limbic  region  which  Broca  had 
studied  in  others.  I  could  see  the  convolutions  on 
the  neocortex.  I  could  even  make  out  the  gray- 
white  left  frontal  lobe  in  which  Broca's  own 
Broca's  area  resided,  decayed  and  unnoticed,  in  a 
musty  corner  of  a  collection  (of  brains)  that 
Broca  had  himself  begun. 

With  this  passage,  rich  in  irony,  Carl  Sagan 
begins  these  "reflections  on  the  romance  of 
science."  Only  the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Broca's  brain.  The  remaining  24  are  really  about 
Carl  Sagan's  brain  and  its  contents,  and  fascinat- 
ing reflections  they  are. 

Unlike  many  of  his  conservative  colleagues, 
Sagan  is  not  afraid  to  address  himself  to  ideas  on 
the  fringe  of  science  and  even  to  pseudo-science. 
He  is  willing,  for  instance,  to  discuss  the  ideas  of 
Immanuel  Velikovsky  and  Erich  von  Danikcn.. 
These  popular  writers  believe,  respectively,  that 
within  historic  times  our  planet  was  closely 
visited  by  a  comet  that  momentarily  stopped  its 
rotation,  and  that  our  forebears  were  visited  by 
extraterrestrial  beings.  Sagan  does  not  agree  with 
them,  but  he  deeply  believes  that  scientists  must 
not  dismiss  ideas  simply  because  they  are  un- 
orthodox. There  is  no  room  for  orthodoxy  in 
science. 


It  is  the  ideas  of  von  Daniken  that  have 
gained  more  widespread  acceptance.  The  belief 
that  the  ancients  were  visited  by  "Chariots  of 
the  Gods"  (the  title  of  von  Daniken's  book) 
from  outer  space  is  held  by  many  intelligent 
persons.  Sagan  has  made  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  evidence  adduced  by  von  Daniken.  He  admits 
that  there  are  many  mysterious  artifacts  in  both 
the  old  and  new  worlds  (e.g.,  Sumerian  astro- 
nomical cylinder  seals  and  the  heroic  drawings 
on  the  plains  of  Nazca),  but  he  concludes  that 
to  invoke  extraterrestrial  spacemen  to  explain 
them  is  to  reach  for  an  exotic  explanation  when 
a  more  mundane  one  would  do.  If  aliens  had 
visited  us,  and  if  they  had  wanted  to  make  their 
visits  known,  they  could  have  left  less  ambiguous 
messages.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  alloy  of 
aluminum  and  lead  that  can  be  manufactured 
only  in  zero  gravity.  Had  visitors  wanted  to  leave 
a  totally  convincing  mark  of  their  visit,  one  that 
would  assume  even  greater  significance  as  our 
species  attained  a  level  of  technological  sophisti- 
cation, why  didn't  they  leave  something  made 
out  of  this  alloy  instead  of  curious  markings  in 
the  Peruvian  plain? 

Whether  he  is  considering  visitors  from 
outer  space,  or  the  enigmatic  moon  of  Saturn 
whose  atmosphere  is  more  like  Earth's— at  least 
in  terms  of  density -than  any  other  object  in 
the  solar  system,  or  the  possibility  of  psycho- 
therapy by  computer,  Sagan  is  always  tart  and 
provocative. 


A  Slill  and  Woven  Blue,  a  novel  by  Glen 
Park  resident  Richard  Stookey,  was  reviewed  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Perspective.  Although  out 
of  print,  the  book  is  still  available  for  purchase 
at  Civic  Center  Books,  360  Golden  Gate  Avenue 


Par  Course 

—continued  from  page  6 


Nolan  acknowledged  defeat  and  shut  the 
machine  off.  He  called  for  the  lights.  That  was 
his  third  mistake. 

For  about  ten  minutes  the  auditorium  re- 
mained in  darkness  as  Nelson  Combs  and  Jim 
Gravanis  tried  to  find  the  right  combination  of 
switches  to  bring  the  lights  back  on. 

At  last  the  switches  were  found  and  the 
mercury  vapor  lights,  in  a  show  of  colossal  in- 
difference, slowly,  very  slowly,  began  to  warm 
up  and  come  on.  No  punitive  action  was  taken. 

The  Par  Course,  itself,  came  off  as  a  rela- 
tively innocuous  item.  No  one  proposed  that 
the  course  should  run  through  Glen  Canyon. 
Nolan  thought  that  would  be  unnecessary.  He 
seemed  perfectly  willing  to  run  the  thing  down 
the  center  of  Chenery  Street-traffic  be  damned. 

But  the  facts: 

A  Par  Course  is  a  series  of  exercise  stations 
placed  at  intervals  along  a  jogging  loop. 

Two  lengths  of  course  are  offered:  nine 
stations,  which  can  run  1/2  to  1-1/2  miles,  and 
18  stations,  which  can  run  1-1/2  to  2-1/2  miles. 

Costs  for  the  complete  units  delivered  to 
Washington  are  $2,975  and  $5,975,  respectively. 
Freight  from  Washington  and  installation  are 
extra. 

For  installation,  Nolan  had  two  suggestions: 
ask  the  Recreation  and  Park  Department  for 
help  or  make  it  a  community  event. 

The  layout  he  suggested  (which  abrogated 
the  controversy)  is  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
canyon.  A  second  possibility  is  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  playfield. 

Now  the  questions:  Does  Glen  Park  want  a 
Par  Course?  And  if  so.  where? 

Also   at   the   July   GPA  meeting: 

-The  Treasurer's  Report  showed  a  balance 
of  SI, 706.00. 

-Dale  Freeman  was  unanimously  elected 
President  for  the  rest  of  the  1979  term. 

—The  Fundraising  Committee  asked  for 
assistance  with  filling  T-shirt  orders.  (Call 
334-5059.) 


1338  Mission  -  10-5  Weekdays 
552-1990 


Color  Copy  Specialists 
Canon  5000  Copiers  •  Up  to  1 1  x  1 7 

Custom  T-Shirts 


PATRICK  J.  McNAMARA 
general  practice  of  law  including: 

family  law  bankruptcy 
landlord/tenant  law  wills 
personal  injury 

reasonable  rates  (415)  282-8422 
940  San  Jose  at  Dolores,  SF  94110 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
a  new  dimension  to  our  name .  .  . 

Progress  and  change  go  hand- in 
hand.  For  us,  progress  means  we 
have  added  a  new  dimension  to 
our  already  well  established 
name:  A  surname,  if  you  will. 


Scandia 
Realty 


675  Monterey  Blvd.  586-7400 


Adding  REALTY  REGISTER® 
to  our  name  means  we  now 
belong  to  a  national  family  of 
realtors  known  for  their  quality  , 
ethics,  and  professionalism. 
Our  new  signs,  cards,  stationery 
and  advertising  reflect  our  new 
last  name.  Our  affiliation  with 
REALTY  REGISTER® 
expands  the  capabilities  of  our 
excellent  staff  to  continue 
offering  the  same  high  quality  of 
service,  personal  attention  and 
expertise,  based  on  years  of 
experience  in  the  community, 
that  you  have  come  to  expect. 

Our  goal  —  "To  make  the 
best  even  better.'" 


Complete  Service  on  All 
Japanese  Cars 
by  Factory-Trained 
Mechanics 

•  MAZDA 

•  HONDA 

•  DATSUN 

•  TOYOTA 

•  SUBARU 

1298  Ocean  Ave  —  334-6315 
17th  &  Valencia  —  626-4843 
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Savings  &  Loan 
May  Lose  Victorian 


Architectural  rendering  of  Continental  Savings '  building  proposed  for  the  corner  of  Diamond  and  Bosworth  in 
downtown  Glen  Park. 


Bureaucratic  delay  of  the  demolition  of  a 
Fillmore  District  Victorian  may  soon  kill  the 
building's  chances  of  being  reconstructed  in 
Glen  Park. 

Officials  of  Continental  Savings  and  Loan 
told  the  Glen  Park  Association  Board  of  Direc- 
tors early  last  month  that  Continental  may  be 
forced  to  abandon  its  plan  to  buy  the  Victorian's 
facade  for  its  Glen  Park  branch  office  if  the 
building  is  not  slated  for  demolition  by  mid- 
September.  Instead,  Continental  may  choose  to 
build  a  smaller,  simpler  structure. 

The  major  obstacle  to  demolition  is  a  pend- 
ing decision  by  the  State  Historical  Preservation 
Office  in  Sacramento  on  the  building's  eligi- 
bility for  status  as  a  national  landmark.  The 
state  agency  may  determine  it  merits  consid- 
eration by  federal  preservationists  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Registry  of  Historic  Places.  Such 
a  listing  will  make  a  demolition  permit  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain. 

Objections  to  removal  of  the  building's 
Victoriana  have  been  dropped  by  Western  Ad- 
dition neighborhood  redevelopers.  Moreover, 
Nihonmachi  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion, owner  of  the  property  at  Post  and  Laguna 


Streets,  welcomes  demolition  since  it  plans  to 
build  a  new  structure.  And  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency  has  also  given  its 
blessing. 

Continental's  president  Jerry  Dodson,  Glen 
Park  branch  manager  Peter  Berest,  and  architect 
Richard  Gryziec  updated  the  status  of  Contin- 
ental's plan-assuming  acquisition  of  the  Victor- 
ian—in an  informal  presentation  to  GPA  board 
members. 

If  Continental  succeeds  in  obtaining  the 
facade,  full  restoration  is  planned,  according  to 
Gryziec.  The  ground  floor  will  match  the 
Italianate  features  of  the  upper  stories,  and  the 
original  columns  will  be  used  at  the  main  en- 
trance. The  dormers  which  comprise  the  fourth 
level  will  not  house  functional  fioorspace  but 
will  be  converted  into  clerestory  windows  which 
will  allow  light  down  into  the  third  floor.  In  an 
effort  to  enhance  what  Continental  sees  as  the 
village  atmosphere  of  Glen  Park,  the  central 
cupola  is  proposed  to  be  a  clock  tower  with 
chimes  to  mark  the  hours. 

The  interior  of  the  ground  floor  will  be 
modeled  after  the  Victorian  style  of  the  facade 
with  wood  panels  and  columns  and  molded 


1  2-foot  ceilings. 

Gryziec  said  that  although  the  mansard 
roof  and  cupola  exceed  the  40-foot  height  limit, 
the  building  code  allows  such  projections  if  they 
do  not  exceed  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
building's  total  floor  area.  He  explained  that  the 
cupolas  will  also  serve  to  hide  the  ventilation 
equipment  on  the  roof. 

Parking  is  a  major  problem.  A  proposed 
restaurant  would,  according  to  City  building 
codes,  require  16  parking  spaces.  Continental's 
current  plan  provides  four.  Unless  arrangements 
c  in  be  made  with  Diamond  Super  for  use  of  its 
parking  lot  or  with  BART  for  its  proposed  lot 
on  Bosworth  Street,  the  restaurant  plans  will  be 
abandoned. 

Plans  and  drawings  of  Continental's  pro- 
posed office  in  Glen  Park  are  posted  for  viewing 
inside  Continental's  temporary  quarters  at 
Diamond  and  Bosworth  Streets.  You  are  urged 
to  see  the  display,  ask  questions,  and  share  your 
opinions  with  Continental's  officers  and  the 
GPA  Board.  • 

The  City 
Through  the  Eyes 
Of  Its  Writers 

"The  Imagined  City:  San  Francisco  in  the 
Minds  of  its  Authors,"  takes  a  look  at  San  Fran- 
cisco through  the  eyes  of  twenty-four  authors 
who  lived  and  worked  in  San  Francisco— or 
wrote  about  it. 

The  pictorial  exhibition,  created  by  John 
van  der  Zee  and  Boyd  Jacobsen,  will  be  on  dis- 
play on  the  second  floor  of  the  Main  Library 
through  August. 

A  Tillie  Olsen  selection  from  Tell  Me  A 
Riddle  is  accompanied  by  a  photo  of  houses  in 
the  Bayview  District  where  she  lived.  Frank 
Norris'  classic  account  of  the  first  anxious  gold 
seekers  sailing  from  San  Francisco  is  paired  with 
a  photo  entitled  "Ship  Excelsior  Leaves  for  the 
Klondike."  Maya  Angelou's  passage  from  the 
autobiographical  /  Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird 
Sings  tells  of  her  work  on  the  streetcars  and  is 
shown  with  a  photo  of  Market  Street  Railway 
cars,  circa  1940. 

The  vignettes  in  words  and  photographs 
continue  with  more  authors  from  Mark  Twain  to 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti.  Altogether  they  provide 
an  imaginative  approach  to  understanding  a  city 
of  such  rich  culture  and  artistic  variety  .  # 


V  REALTY/ 


For  our  community       in  our  community 

Specializing  in  Glen  Park 
and  Noe  Valley  Property 

Keith  McCollom 
Consultant 

239-6300 
Residence:  478  Chenery 
584-5741 

30  Monterey  Blvd     San  Francisco  941 31 


<§> 

Chicago  Title 
Insurance  Co. 

The  Professional  Alternative 


Ocean  Ave.  Noe  Valley 

2M5  Ocean  Ave  )9B4  24th  Street 

334-4600      Gail  Meieur.  Br  Mgr 
64/0/90 


Financial  District 

199  Pine  Street 
Rita  Green,  Br  Mgr 
788-087) 

Upper  Market 

2215  Market  Street 
Susan  Hardin  Br  Mgr 
864-OSOO 

Marina 

1894  Union  Street 
Bob  DeMartim.  Br  Mgr 

922-60  SO 

Richmond  District 

SB40  Geary  Blvd 
Ellie  Suyeda  Br  Mgr 
bh8  2700 


AIRLINE  TICKETS  ANYWHERE 

Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center 
San  Francisco  Ca  94131   .  1415)824  4400 


NOE  VALLEY'S  ONLY 
GENERAL  OFFICE  SUPPLY  STORE 


r 


OFFICE  SUPPLY 

•  Rubber  Stamps 

•  Filing  Supplies 

•  Unusual  Cards 

•  Photocopy 

•  Business  &  Legal  Forms 

•  Office  Furniture 

•  Office  Machine  Repair 

1354  Castro  282-6363 


'Flowers  by  Jovce  r&\ 

Specially  Designed 
Floral  Arrangements 

for  All  Occasions  K  _ 

586-7870  f^VT~^H^i^^' 

Mon.-Fn  m  J0-6  Sal  w  10- 1  W\?-*Srr) 

We  Deliver  JJs  "  Vjk ^ 

JOYCE  T  '^U^ 


jazz  dancing,  folk  dancing, 
shaping-up,  drawing,  calligraphy 
pre-  and  post-natal  exercises 


c^for  your  body! 


Adult  Evening  Classes 
Sept.  10-Oct.  20 

Mission  YMCA 
4080  Mission 
586-6900 
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CALENDAR 


AUGUST 


15  -  TRIP  OUT  TRUCK  workshop  on  mask  making. 
Ages  6  &  up.  G.P.  Library,  653  Chenery.  2-4  p.m. 

15  through  September  15 

-  PUPPET  EXHIBIT  by  Lorraine  Kay,  G.P.  Library, 
653  Chenery. 

17-  FILM:  Lady  Chatterly's  Lovbt,  Noe  Valley  Cinema, 
1021  Sanchez,  8  p.m. 

17,  18,  19 

-  SAN  BRUNO  MOUNTAIN  CLEANUP.  9  a.m.  - 
5  p.m.  Free  lunch.  Meet  at  JFK  School.  785  Price 
St.  (at  Guadalupe  Canyon  Pkwy.),  Daly  City. 
Free  bus  trips  to  and  from  work  site  all  day.  Wear 
heavy-soled  shoes,  long-sleeved  shirt,  dirty  gloves. 
364-5600,  ext.  2486. 

18  -  GRAND  OPENING  of  Bernal  Recycling  Center 
in  conjunction  with  the  36th  Anniversary  of 
Farmers  Market.  10  a.m.  Alemany  Blvd.  near 
Hwy.  101.  (The  No.  10  Monterey  comes  near.) 

18-  BROOM  PULL.  Help  your  neighbors  clear  out 
underbrush  from  Glen  Canyon  along  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  Blvd.  10  a.m. -noon. 

19-  CHILDREN'S  FAIR  presented  by  Castro  Street 
Fair.  Games,  entertainment,  booths.  Supervised 
childcare  for  kids  under  6.  Collingwood  Park, 
noon-6. 

20  &  21 

-  INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  COMMISSION  hearings 
on  women's  work  situations.  Testimony  heard  on 
minimum  wages,  overtime,  etc.  350  McAllister, 
Rm.  1194,  noon-l:30.  Call  282-6777  for  help  in 
preparing  testimony. 

20-  GLEN  PARK  ASSOCIATION  membership  meeting. 
Debates  on  ballot  initiatives  (high-rise,  sewer, 
affordable  housing).  Glen  Park  Recreation  Center, 
Elk  &  Chenery,  7:30  p.m.  Everyone  invited. 

21  -GOLDEN  GATE  PARK:  historical  slide/talk  by 

Raymond  Clary,  author  of  The  Making  of  Golden 
Gate  Park.  7  p.m.  Sunset  Branch  Library,  1305 
18th  Ave. 

21  -  PRESCHOOL  FILMS,  ages  3-5.  G.P.  Branch  Li- 
brary, 653  Chenery,  10:30  a.m.  &  l:30  p.m.  Call 
586-4144  for  titles. 


21  -  FILMS,  ages  6  &  up.  G.P.  Library,  653  Chenery, 
3:30  p.m.  Call  586-4144  for  titles. 

22-  FILMS.  G.P.  Library,  653  Chenery,  7  p.m.  Call 
586-4144  for  titles. 

23-  DISTRICT  NINE  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL,  Mira- 
loma  Clubhouse,  O'Shaughnessy  &  Del  Vale,  8  p.m. 

24-  FILMS:   The  Balcony  and  Lullaby.   Noe  Valley 
Cinema,  1021  Sanchez,  8  p.m. 

25  &  26 

-  BASQUE  FESTIVAL.  Dancing,  music,  sheep  dog 
demonstration,  exhibits,  food,  &  more.  Pier  2, 
Fort  Mason,  1 1  a.m. -6  p.m.  $2. 

31  -  FILMS:  Suddenly  Last  Summer  and  Menilmontant. 
Noe  Valley  Cinema,  1021  Sanchez,  8  p.m. 


ONGOING  EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 


6  -  PERIPHERAL  CANAL  lecture  by  Eric  Noble. 
Master  Builders  Forum,  708  Montgomery  St., 
7-9  p.m. 


The  immortal  tunes  of  the  late  Buddy 
Holly  will  spice  what's  cookin'  at  a  special 
Buddy  Holly  Birthday  50s  dance  on  Sept.  8 
at  the  Mandala  Ballroom.  603  Taraval  Street 
in  San  Francisco. 

Host  Oz  Koosed,  Jitterbug  King  of  San 
Francisco,  will  start  the  festivities  at  9  p.m.  with 
a  few  jitterbug  lessons,  then  turn  the  entertain- 
ment over  to  the  Buddy  Holly  Junior  Show, 
headed  by  P.F.  Lazor,  an  uncanny  double  for 
the  rock'n'roll  great.  Also  featured  will  be  a 
costume  and  dance  contest. 

Tickets  are  $4  in  advance;  $5  at  the  door 
with  a  dollar  refunded  for  appearing  in  costume. 
Minors  are  welcome  and  no  partner  is  needed. 
Telephone  552-4990  from   2-7  p.m.  for 
information. 


_eW5»>(9*V5  <*fe)M(3V  <vfe)iii(5W>  <vfc)iii<3V  <*fe)i»i(!»v>  <vfc)W(5W> 

f  Your  entire  family  will  mfoy  dining  at  | 
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6  Italian  Restaurant  \ 

|  757  Monterey 

|         near  Ridgewood 

|  Pizzas  Delivered  586-1075  \ 

A  ( 

%  Open  7  days  a  week  until  midnight  j 
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SOMETHING  HAPPENED 
ON  THE  WAY  TO  FORUM 


30  Monterey 
SF,  CA  94131 
239-6300 


Forum  Realty  was  founded  with 
more  than  real  estate  sales  in  mind.  We 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity we  service.  We  are  a  forum  for 
citizen  involvement  for  the  public 
interest. 

We  provide  real  estate  services  in 
the  most  professional  manner.  We  are 
consultants  and  counselors  -  experts  in 
communicating  with  our  client.  We  can 
work  with  you,  for  your  benefit. 


THROUGH 
AUGUST: 


MONDAYS: 


TUESDAYS: 


SUMMER   READING  PROGRAM, 
ages  6  &  up.  Glen  Park  Branch  Library, 
653  Chenery. 

WOMEN'S  TENNIS  CLUB,  SUMMER 
PLAY  SCHOOL  (ages  3-5),  CHIL- 
DREN'S ARTS  &  CRAFTS  (5  &  over) 
CHILDREN'S  TENNIS  (ages  7-12).' 
Glen  Park  Recreation  Center.  See 
staff  for  details. 

WOMEN'S   VOLLEYBALL,  CHIL- 
DREN'S CLOWNING  AROUND  (6  & 
over),  ADULT  TENNIS  (co-ed).  G.P. 
Recreation  Center.  See  staff  for 
details. 

PRE-SCHOOL  STORY  HOUR.  G.P. 
Branch  Library,  653  Chenery,  10:30 
a.m.  &  1 :30  p.m. 

LISTENING  TIME,  ages  6  &  up. 
Through  August.  G.P.  Branch  Library, 
653  Chenery,  3  p.m. 


WEDNESDAYS:  CHILDREN'S    MOVIES:  8/15 

"Snoopy,  Come  Home,"  8/22  "Gentle 
Giant."  G.P.  Recreation  Center,  1:30 
p.m.  25  cents. 

ADULT  CRAFTS,  ADULT  VOLLEY- 
BALL.  G.P.  Recreation  Center.  See 
staff  for  details. 

THURSDAYS:     CHILDREN'S    OuflNGS:  8/16 
Heather  Farm  (Concord),  8/23  S.F. 
Zoo,  8/28  Santa  Cruz  (Tuesday). 
G.P.  Recreation  Center.  See  staff  for 
details. 

FRIDAYS:         ADULT    TENNIS  (Beginners), 

WOMEN'S  BOWLING,  CHILDREN'S 
MUSIC  HOUR  (5  &  over),  ADULT 
VOLLEYBALL.  G.P.  Recreation  Cen- 
ter. See  staff  for  details. 


Just  Shake  It 
And  Let  It  Fall  Into  Place . . . 
The  Precision  Haircut. 

If  you  hate  the  way  your  haircut  disappears 
the  day  after,  come  to  Command  Performance 
where  we  specialize  in  the  precision  haircut. 

Precision  haircutting  keeps  your  hair 
looking  great  long  after  you've  had  it  done, 
because  the  hair  is  cut  in  harmony  with  the 
way  it  grows.  And  because  it's  cut  to  fall  into 
place  naturally,  you  don't  have  to  keep 
fussing  with  it. 

At  Command  Performance  we  shampoo, 
precision-cut  and  blow  dry  your  hair  for 
sixteen  dollars,  whether  you're  a  gal  or  guy. 
And  no  appointments  are  ever  necessary. 
We  also  offer  permanent  waves,  coloring, 
frosting  and  conditioning. 

Command  Performance 

DIAMOND  HEIGHTS  SHOPPING  CENTER 

(behind  Radio  Shack) 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  •  821-9121 

Hours:  Mon.-Thurs.  9-8  Fri  -Sat  9-6  Sun.  12-6 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


services 
offered 

PIANO  TUNING  and  repairs.  Pianos 
bought  and  sold.  Highest  quality  work, 
fully  guaranteed.  Tom  D.  Solinger. 
282-7640. 


MACHINE  SHORTHAND  OPERATOR, 

160  wpm,  99.5%  accuracy,  available  f/t 
as  a  conference-room  reporter,  etc. 
Currently  working  f/t  in  skill-improve- 
ment program.  Contact  Mr.  Ah,  55 
Sutter  Street  No.  104,  SF  94104. 

GLAMOUR?  Do  you  have  it?  Can  you 
get  it?  Group  sessions  in  wardrobe 
counseling,  color  and  wardrobe  coor- 
dination, poise,  self-assurance,  and  stretch- 
ing your  talent  and  abilities.  A  quality 
experience  for  a  fee  to  suit  your  budget, 
We  are  highly  qualified  to  help  you 
"get  it  all  together"  and  improve  your 
image.  The  Imagemaker.  Call  566-7225. 

MUSIC  FOR  EVERY  OCCASION.  Wed 

dings,  parties,  funerals,  business,  practice 
and  accompaniment.  Piano  or  organ. 
Private  and  group  class  instruction. 
Phone  566-7225. 

CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH.  Glen 
Park.  Experienced,  highly  qualified  teach- 
er. Also  offering  after-school  classes  for 
children.  Call  Thelma  Montellano, 
333-0756. 

QUALITY  HOME  REPAIRS,  wood  work . 
carpentry,  lock  installation,  electrical 
work.  Interior  and  exterior.  Reasonable 
prices.  Call  Bill  at  665-7036. 

AFTER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  K-5.  Program  begins  the 
first  day  of  school  and  continues  M-F 
until  summer.  We  can  pick  your  child  up 
at  his/her  school  dismissal  time  and  we 
offer  full  day  care  on  school  holidays. 
Sign  up  early'  Call  Mission  YMCA  at 
586-6900  or  visit  us  at  4080  Mission 
St.  near  Bosworth. 


KITCHEN  DESIGNING:  consider  starting 
with  the  help  of  an  experienced  builder. 
Paul,  334-3520  after  1 1  a.m. 

CUSTOM  CABINETRY  means  precision 
woodworking  of  individual  orders— your 
ideas  shaped  by  my  skills-single  piece  to 
complete  systems.  Kitchens  are  a  specialty. 
334-3520  after  1 1  a.m. 

I  WILL  BABYSIT,  pet-sit  or  do  light 
housework.  Reliable,  mature  person. 
Refs.    Please   call   584-0567,  evenings. 

FINE  CARPENTRY,  cabinets,  interior 
remodeling.  22  years  experience.  Free 
estimates.  Small  jobs  OK.  Call  Howard, 
586-4298. 

help 
wanted 

CHILDCARE  NEEDED,  my  home  or 
yours,  for  two  preschoolers^  Half  day 
M-W-F  starting  September.  Call  Beth 
Dougherty  after  Aug.  24  at  587-3783. 

CHILD  CARE.  Need  loving  care  for  my 
3-year-old,  3  days/week.  Prefer  home 
with  playmate(s)  approx.  same  age.  Call 
Lenda  at  647-4846. 

BI  LINGUAL  &  MINORITY  VOLUN- 
TEERS NEEDED.  Volunteer  work  can 
be  an  enriching  and  rewarding  experience. 
San  Francisco  Suicide  Prevention  is 
seeking  bi-lingual  and  minority  volun- 
teers. If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering, 
call  752-4866  weekdays  and  ask  for  an 
application.  Training  is  provided. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  seeks  men  &  women,  16-23,  wil- 
ling to  commit  a  year  to  the  preservation 
of  the  environment.  Hard  work, minimum 
wage,  adventure,  new  skills.  Write  to 
CCC,  1530  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento, 
CA   95814,   or   call    (916)  445-8183. 


wanted 

WILL  SWAP  VICTORIAN  BATHTUB  for 

washing  machine,  carpets,  kitchen  cabi- 
nets, patio  furniture,  any  kind  of  house- 
hold goods.  Call  586-8595  any  time  after 
5  p.m. 

TO  RENT:  Space  in  basement  or  garage 
with  running  water  for  use  as  a  darkroom. 
Call  585-1365. 

A  NEW  GARAGE  for  my  vintage  Ford.  A 
seldom-driven  Classic  needs  a  home  near 
mine.  Call  239-6931 ,  evenings. 

TOOLS-old  and  used,  by  the  boxful  or 
by  the  garageful,  any  age  or  condition. 
Free  evaluation  in  your  home.  Convert 
those  unused,  duplicate  or  inherited  tools 
into  instant  cash  now.  Call  Al  Davis  at 
387-0068. 

PHOTO  DEVELOPER  for  this  publica- 
tion. We  can  pay  for  your  materials  and 
give  a  teeny  something  for  your  time. 
Call  585-5304. 


for  sale 

UPHOLSTERY  WEIGHT  velveteen,  camel 
color.  9  yards,  sacrifice  at  $50/best  offer. 
Call  239-6666. 

NEW  white  thin  metal  blinds,  38"  x  36" 
-pair  $30.  White  wooden  shades,  32" 
x  67"-pair  $20.  Drapes  with  sheers  and 
double  rod,  7'  x  7'-$25.  Call  5864026. 

ALMOST  FREE!  Rustic  Oak  bar.  $10  if 
you  take  out.  Call  586-4026. 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Baby  tears  in  our 

yard,  FREE  for  the  digging.  Call  285-6336. 

DOORS  $10.  MARBLE  SINK  w/faucet, 
31"  x  22"-$45.  NEW  gold  Acrilan  plush 
ca'rpet,  8'  x  7-1/2',  $25.  Call  586-4026. 

VIDEO  EQUIPMENT -Sony  educational 
system.  Camera,  R  to  R  recorder,  televis- 
ion, tripod.  $500.  Randy.  334-3612. 


learnin' 
&  doin' 

SENIORS  DANCE!  A  free  dance  with  Joe 
Caramagno's  3-piece  band.  Bring  a  friend. 
Friday,  August  17th,  1:15-3.15  p.m. 
Mission  YMCA  Senior  Center,  4080 
Mission  near  Bosworth.  Phone  586-6900. 

ARABIC  CLASSES:  The  Arab  Cultural 
Center  offers  beginners  and  advanced 
beginners  classes  in  Standard  Arabic. 
Sept.  10  through  December  6th,  two 
evenings/week,  $50.  Classes  will  be  con- 
tinued in  January.  For  information  and 
registration  contact  The  Arab  Cultural 
Center,  2  Plaza  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
941 16.  Phone  664-2200.  Instructor  is  on 
the  faculty  of  UC  Berkeley. 

EXERCISE  IN  THE  FRESH  AIR.  Stomp, 
smash,  and  stack  for  the  Bernal  Recycling 
Center.  Stop  by  and  sign  up  to  volunteer. 
Saturdays,  9-2,  Farmers'  Market  parking 
lot,  100  Alemany  Blvd. 


ad  info 

As  a  public  service  the  Glen  Park 
Perspective  will  print  any  ad  offering 
to  share  something  with  the  community 
(e.g.,  rides,  childcare,  free  items).  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  no  charge  for  Lost  and 
Found,  or  for  ads  placed  by  students 
seeking  work. 

All  other  ads  will  be  published  for 
a  flat  fee  of  $2  per  month,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  no  rigid  length  limit,  but 
ads  should  be  concise.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  or  reject  any  ad. 

Send  ads  to  the  Glen  Park  Perspec- 
tive, 676  Chenery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
94131.  To  be  published  in  the  Sept. 
issue,  ads  must  be  received  by  August  31st. 


Rent  a  Bestseller  -  $1  per  week  &  up 

FANNING'S 
BOOKSTORE 


401A  Judah  Street  (at  Ninth  Avenue) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94122 
564-7094       Customer  parking 

10:30  am-6:30  pm  Mondav-Saturdav 
Phil  &  Linda  Fanning  are  Glen  Park  residents 


TM 


1364  Church  nr.  Clipper  282-0340 
CUSTOM    •  Flags  •  Stuffed  Toys 

•  Window  Displays  •  Banners 
Handmade  Stuffed  Bears  ,ind  Other  cntters 
We  lease  4  ft.  stuffed  bears  for  anv  occasion 


Water,  Water      —continued  from  page  one 

*  Salt  content  in  the  Delta  will  increase, 
making  the  water  unsuitable  for  drinking  (in 
Antioch  and  Martinez)  or  irrigation. 

*  The  ecology  of  the  Delta  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  will  be  severely  disrupted. 

*  The  Delta  and  the  Bay  will  become 
choked  with  silt,  effluent  and  algae. 

"Vast  amounts  of  money  are  involved  in 
the  water  struggle.  The  availability  of  state 
water  may  determine  whether  San  Joaquin 
landowners  are  able  to  retain  their  vast  acreages 
or  submit  (sic)  to  the  160-acre  limitation 
[imposed  when  water  is  federally  supplied  1 .  The 
state's  construction  industry,  including  its 
labor  unions,  are  excited  about  the  prospect  of 
a  $7  billion  public  works  program."  (California 
Journal,  April  '79) 

Currently  the  Peripheral  Canal  is  stalled  in 
a  maze  of  competing  bills  representing  different 
interests.  Sen.  Ruben  Ayala  (Dem.-San  Benu- 
dino)  is  the  author  of  SB200,  the  administra- 
tion-backed bill.  Assemblyman  Richard  Lehman 
(Dem. -Fresno)  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
farmers  are  backing  AB303.  The  Metropolitan 
Water  District  (MWD)  of  Southern  California, 
meanwhile,  is  trying  its  own  legislation.  Contro- 
versy centers  around  guarantees  demanded  by 
Northern  California  environmentalists  concerning 
the  quality  of  water  in  the  Delta  and  Bay. 


Sacramento  River  water  diverted  south 
reaches  the  California  Aqueduct  and  flows  to 
the  base  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains.  Imagine 
three  or  four  coal-fired  generators  producing  IS 
billion  kilowatt-hours  each  year  to  pump  the 
water  over  the  mountains  and  get  it  started 
toward  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 

The  State  project  now  delivers  two  million 
acre-feet  of  water  a  year,  but  it  has  contracts 
obligating  it  to  deliver  more  than  four  million 
eventually.  Construction  of  the  canal  will  take 
ten  years  and  the  administration  wants  to  get 
started. 

Not  everyone  sees  Southern  California's 
water  future  as  bleakly  as  MWD.  MWD's  own 
director,  Ellen  Stern  Harris,  charges  that  the 
agency  has  paid  only  lip  service  to  conservation 
and  water  management  and  can  survive  projected 
Colorado  River  cutbacks  more  easily  than  its 
management  implies. 

And  David  Ableson  of  the  Planning  and 
Conservation  League  concludes  from  MWD's 
figures  that  MWD  can  survive  the  worst  pre- 
dictable drought  with  only  33%  conservation 
-less  than  half  the  conservation  attained  by 
Marin  County  during  the  1976-77  drought 

Imagine  in  some  future  drought— as  the 
Sacramento  River's  flow  is  naturally  decreasing 
and  Los  Angeles'  thirst  is  increasing- the  en- 
tire flow  of  the  Sacramento  River  diverted  south 
and  the  Delta  left  to  dry  in  the  California  sun.  • 


